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World  Agricultural  Situation 


World  Summary 


World  agricultural  production  during  1957-58  is  expected  to  equal  the  record 
1956-57  level,  despite  sharp  drops  in  crop  output  in  some  major  producing  areas, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  and  Australia.    Consumption  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  1956-57,  stimulated  by  the  rapidly  growing  world  population  and  high  levels 
of  industrial  activity  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  continued  to  expand.   At  the 

same  time,  world  trade  in  agri- 


PER  CAPITA  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION: 
All  Major  Regions  of  World  Have 
Held  Farm  Output  Above  1952-54 
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cultural  products  reached  record 
levels.   As  a  result  carryover 
stocks  of  several  important  agri- 
cultural products,  particularly 
rice,  cotton,  and  wheat,  were 
smaller  in  exporting  countries  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1957-58 
marketing  year  than  they  were  a 
year  earlier. 


Production 

Total  agricultural  production 
in  1957-58  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1956-57.  The  in- 
dex for  both  years  is  109  percent 
of  the  postwar  base  period  1952- 
541  and  128  percent  of  the  prewar 


^FAS  has  shifted  the  base  for  its  index  numbers 
of  agricultural  production  from  the  1935-39  period 
to  1952/53-1954/55  (hereafter  shown  as  1952-54). 
Nearly  two  decades  have  elapsed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  and  production  in 
most  countries  has  recovered  from  the  wartime 
dislocations.    Therefore,  measurement  of  current 
production  trends  against  a  postwar  base  is  more 
meaningful  than  against  a  prewar  base. 

The  years  1952/53-1954/55  were  selected 
mainly  because  (1)  production  in  this  period  is  a 
fair  measure  of  postwar  normal  production  in  most 
areas,  and  (2)  per  capita  production  for  the  world 
as  a  whole  in  this  period  about  equalled  per 
capita  production  in  1935-39. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  world  index  has 
also  been  changed.   Now  derived  from  country  and 
regional  totals,  the  index  covers  most  of  the 
world's  output  of  food,  feed,  and  raw  materials  of 
farm  origin.   In  several  areas,  the  weights  for  the 
indexes  were  revised  to  be  more  representative  of 
postwar  conditions,  index  numbers  were  calculated 
for  additional  countries,  and  additional  commodi- 
ties were  included  in  the  indexes  previously  es- 
tablished. 
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TABLE  1. --Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita,  by  regions, 
average  1935-39  and  1952-54,  annual  1955/56-1957/581 


[1952-53  =  1954-55  =  100]2 
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1956- 
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68 
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107 

100 

86 
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World5  

100 
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128 

100 

99 
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xThe  above  indices,  which  this  year  have  been  shifted  to  a  postwar  base,  provide  a  rough 
measure  of  annual  changes  in  volume  of  agricultural  production,  weighted  by  constant  prices, 
both  total  and  per  capita,  as  related  to  the  prewar  base.    They  should  not  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  changes  in  availabilities  for  local  consumption  inasmuch  as  they  — take  no  allowance  for  im- 
ports and  exports  or  changes  in  year-end  stocks.  2Crops  included  in  the  index  are  harvested 
mainly  between  July  1  of  the  first  year  shown  and  June  of  the  following  year.    For  a  few  crops 
and  most  livestock  products,  production  estimate  are  for  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  year 
shown.    3Preliminary.  ^Forecast.   5  These  indices  have  been  completely  revised,  using  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  calculation.    Now  derived  from  the  country  and  regional  totals,  they  include 
commodities  formerly  omitted,  and  cover  most  of  the  world's  output  of  food,  feed,  and  raw 
materials  of  farm  origin. 

1935-39  base.    On  a  per  capita  basis ,  however ,  production  in  1957-58  is  expected 
to  total  about  2  percent  above  the  postwar  base  and  1  percent  above  the  prewar. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Free  World,  production  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  8 
percent  above  1952-54  and  38  percent  above  1935-39.    In  the  Communist  countries, 
it  is  expected  to  be  12  percent  above  1952-54  but  only  7  percent  above  prewar. 
Recovery  in  agricultural  production  from  war  devastation  in  Free  World  countries 
had  largely  taken  place  by  1952,  and  production  since  then  on  a  per  capita  basis 
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TABLE  2. --Agricultural  production  per  capita,  by  regions,  1955-561 


[Wheat-equivalent  basis] 


Region 

Production 

Population 

Production  per 
capita 

Millions 

%  of 
total 

Millions 

%  of 
total 

Kilograms2 

Canada  

Australia  &  New  Zealand 

Africa  

300 
33 
46 
160 
340 
42 
120 
265 

16.5 
1.8 
2.6 
8.8 

18.8 
2.3 
6.6 

14.6 

165 
15.7 
11.4 

180 

771 
74 

224 

291 

6.2 
.6 
.4 
6.8 
29.2 
2.8 
8.5 
11.0 

1,818 
2,102 
4.035. 
889 
441 
568 
536 
911 

Total  Free  World3  .  .  . 

1,306 

72.1 

1,732 

65.5 

754 

Eastern  Europe   

Soviet  Union  .  

China  

90 
175 
240 

5.0 
9.7 
13.2 

111 
200 
600 

4.2 
7.6 
22.7 

811 
875 
400 

Total  Communist 

505 

27.9 

911 

34.5 

554 

Total  world3  

1,811 

100.0 

2,643 

100.0 

685 

Production  expressed  as  an  aggregate  in  which  commodities  are  weighted  by  price  relatives 
based  on  the  value  of  a  metric  ton  of  wheat.    Seed,  feed,  and  waste  are  excluded.    2Kilogram  = 
2.204  pounds.   ^Excluding  a  few  areas  such  as  the  U.  S.  territorial  possessions,  Finland, 
Luxenburg,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 


has  varied  only  1  or  2  percent.    In  the  Communist  countries,  recovery  was  less 
complete  by  1952.   Subsequent  expansion  thus  makes  the  Communist  area  index 
(postwar  base)  relatively  high,  but  production  in  this  area  is  still  low  in  compari- 
son with  prewar  (table  2).   Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  comparable  pre- 
war and  postwar  statistics  for  all  Communist  countries,  this  comparison  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  error,  but  it  is  evidence  that  recovery  so  far  has  not  been  as 
marked  in  the  Communist  countries  as  in  the  Free  World  countries,  and  that  pro- 
duction has  not  yet  reached  prewar  levels  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

In  the  Free  World,  production  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  substantially  above 
the  postwar  average  in  all  major  producing  areas  except  Canada,  where  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  Prairie  Provinces  this  year  was  sharply  reduced  by  unfavorable 
weather.    Also,  the  effect  of  widespread  drought  in  Australia  is  reflected  in  the 
indexes  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  4  percent  below  those  for  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  Communist  countries  as  a  whole,  agricultural  production  has  been  at 
relatively  high  levels  in  each  of  the  last  3  years.    In  1955-56,  crop  production  was 
good  in  Mainland  China  and  Eastern  Europe.    In  1956-57,  record  crops  in  the  USSR 
more  than  offset  declines  in  China  and  Eastern  Europe.    Forecasts  for  1957-58  in- 
dicate that  some  increase  in  China,  accompanied  by  a  possible  record  postwar  pro- 
duction in  East  European  countries,  may  nearly  offset  a  substantial  decline  in  the 
USSR.  Onaper  capita  basis, the  production  index  for  the  Communist  countries  drops 
from  109  percent  of  the  1952-54  average  in  1956-57  to  107  percent  in  1957-58. 
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Carryover  Stocks 


A  record  volume  of  consumption  and  trade  in  agricultural  products  in  1956-57 
significantly  reduced  stocks  of  some  major  farm  products. 

World  stocks  of  cotton  were  reduced  by  about  1.3  million  bales,  and  U.S.  stocks 
by  about  3.3  million,  as  stable  and  competitive  prices  on  world  markets  stimulated 
consumption  and  the  building  up  of  inventories  in  importing  countries.    With  some 
cuts  in  cotton  production  in  1957-58,  a  further  reduction  in  stocks  during  the  cur- 
rent season  is  likely. 

Wheat  stocks  in  surplus  producing  countries  were  also  down  slightly,  and  some  fur- 
ther reduction  is  likely  this  year.  Accumulated  surpluses  of  rice  in  exporting  countries 
have  largely  been  disposed  of  by  exporting  countries.  Sugar  stocks  were  reducedthe  early- 
part  of  the  1956-57  season,  and  were  not  burdensome  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  further  increases  in  stocks  of  feed  grains 
to  new  high  levels.    Coffee  stocks  are  increasing,  too,  owing  to  expanding  produc- 
tion; this  has  resulted  in  some  decline  in  prices.   Stocks  of  quality  cacao  beans 
in  many  of  the  major  consuming  countries  are  at  relatively  high  levels  for  post- 
war years.    Carryover  supplies  of  extra  long  staple  Egyptian  cotton  also  increased 
in  1956-57. 


Prices 

Prices  of  most  farm  products  in  1957  remained  relatively  stable  either  be- 
cause of  the  high  level  of  demand  or  the  worldwide  tendency  of  governments  to 
protect  prices  of  domestically  produced  products.    Coffee  prices  weakened  some- 
what during  the  season  but  became  stabilized  after  an  agreement  by  Latin  American 
producers  to  withhold  substantial  quantities  from  the  market.    Declining  cacao 
prices  were  also  stabilized  when  Brazil  restricted  sales  below  a  fixed  minimum 
price. 

For  most  other  major  farm  crops,  prices  remained  steady  or  weakened  only 
slightly.    Prices  of  beef  were  strong  during  most  of  1957.    However,  prices  of 
bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  in  Britain,  the  largest  foreign  market  for  these  products, 
declined  sharply.    Wool  prices  weakened  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.    With  expand- 
ing hog  slaughter  in  prospect  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe,  some  further 
weakening  of  pork  and  bacon  prices  is  anticipated  during  the  winter  months. 


World  Trade 

The  movement  of  agricultural  products  into  world  trade  during  1956-57  was 
at  record  levels.    While  1957-58's  total  volume  of  trade  may  not  reach  last  year's, 
it  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  all  other  years.    Trade  in  bread  grains  may  be  re- 
duced somewhat  because  of  increased  production  and  stocks  in  deficit  West 
European  countries.    The  volume  of  cotton  moving  in  world  trade  has  slowed  after 
the  marked  build  up  of  inventories  during  1956-57.    On  the  other  hand,  the  volume 
of  feed  grains,  particularly  to  Europe  where  feed  grain  production  is  somewhat 
reduced  this  year,  may  be  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  volume  of  other  agri- 
cultural products  is  expected  to  continue  large. 
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World  Demand 

World  demand  for  agricultural  products  is  likely  to  continue  high  in  1957-58, 
but  world  trade  could  be  hampered  materially  by  exchange  shortages,  which  are 
now  emerging  as  a  serious  problem  for  many  foreign  countries.   Also,  the  ex- 
change earning  ability  of  many  countries  that  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the  export 
of  primary  commodities  for  these  earnings  will  be  greatly  impeded  by  lower  ex- 
port prices  of  some  commodities  in  1957-58. 

The  marked  upward  trend  of  world  industrial  production  of  the  past  2  to  3 
years  is  showing  signs  of  leveling  off.   A  number  of  countries  have  had  to  slow 
down  their  development  programs  because  of  inflationary  pressures.  Other 
countries  have  been  forced  to  retard  their  economic  growth  in  order  to  protect 
their  foreign  exchange  reserve. 

In  most  industrialized  countries,  economic  growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
high  consumer  incomes,  rising  prices,  a  marked  increase  in  imports,  and  de- 
mands for  additional  wage  increases.    The  commerce  of  some  countries  has  been 
disturbed  by  currency  speculation,  followed  by  intensified  internal  fiscal  and 
financial  stabilization  measures  which  to  some  extent  may  reduce  import  demand. 
Balance  of  payments  difficulties  of  several  countries  have  brought  a  tightening  of 
import  restrictions  and  by  devaluation  of  currency  in  a  few  instances. 


Trends  In  Agricultural  Production 

Agricultural  production  in  most  regions  since  1952-54  has  just  barely  kept 
pace  with  population  growth.    In  1957-58  world  production  per  capita  is  only  1 
percent  above  prewar  and  2  percent  above  1952-54.   Outside  the  Communist  area, 
increases  in  production  have  been  most  pronounced  in  West  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.    But  these  are  the  areas  of  most  rapid  population  growth,  and  their 
production  has  just  slightly  exceeded  the  increas  e  in  population.    In  West  Europe 
where  population  is  increasing  least  rapidly,  production  per  capita  has  remained 
unchanged  at  2  percent  above  1952-54  for  the  last  3  years.    West  Asia  is  the  only 
area  to  show  a  significant  increase  in  per  capita  production  in  1957-58. 

The  longer-time  outlook  for  world  agriculture  is  for  continued  gradual  ex- 
pansion.   Various  major  agricultural  development  programs  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  postwar  period,  and  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  new 
ideas  into  underdeveloped  areas.    The  results  of  these  developments  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  reflected  in  the  agricultural  production  of  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.    While  expansion  in  some  countries  has  slowed  because  of  inflation  and 
shortage  of  investment  capital,  these  programs  are  expected  to  result  in  a  con- 
tinued upward  trend  in  agricultural  production  in  those  areas. 

The  more  industrialized  countries  are  also  continuing  to  adopt  new  techniques, 
which  enable  them  to  increase  their  output  on  a  given  area  and  per  person  engaged 
in  agriculture.    While  these  changes  in  agricultural  production  will  no  doubt  result 
in  temporary  overproduction  of  some  commodities,  the  trend  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  world  as  a  whole  is  not  likely  to  change  rapidly  from  that  of  recent 
years  and  must  continue  at  about  that  rate  if  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
products  are  to  be  provided  for  the  growing  population  and  if  the  general  level  of 
living  is  to  continue  to  improve. 
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Regional  and  World  Per  Capita  Production 


Calculations  made  to  provide  weights  for  the  world  index  also  give  a  rough 
measure,  summarized  in  table  2,  of  the  share  of  the  different  regions  in  world 
agricultural  production.  The  approximate  nature  of  these  figures  must  be  em- 
phasized. Some  production  is  not  reported  in  all  regions,  and  much  of  it  is  not 
reported  in  some  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  allowances  made  for  incompleteness  are  liberal,  and  that  the 
regional  aggregates  are  reasonably  comparable,  one  with  another. 

If  so,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  produces  about  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
agricultural  output  in  terms  of  value,  almost  as  much  as  the  Far  East  (excluding 
Mainland  China),  which  has  nearly  5  times  as  many  people.    Free  World  countries 
together  have  some  70  percent  of  total  production  and  65  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  whereas  the  Communist  countries  combined  have  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  production  and  35  percent  of  the  population. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  are  a  rough  measure  of  the  value  per  capita  of 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  produced  from  domestic  agricultural  resources. 
They  also  reflect  some  of  the  great  differences  among  regions  in  land  resources  and 
agricultural  practices.    Thus,  density  of  population  and  the  use  of  generally  primi- 
tive techniques  give  the  Far  East  a  low  per  capita  output.    Where  abundant  land 
resources  per  capita  and  advanced  techniques  in  exploiting  them  are  combined, 
as  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  per  capita  output  is 
high.    New  Zealand  ranks  first  in  the  world  in  agricultural  output  per  head  of  the 
total  population,  and  per  head  of  the  population  employed  in  agriculture. 


Regional  Summary 

Agricultural  production  in  Canada  in  1957-58  is  forecast  at  about  85  percent 
of  the  record  level  reached  last  season.    Grains  and  flaxseed  account  for  most  of 
the  decline.    But  with  large  carryovers  from  the  1956  crops,  supplies  of  these  prod- 
ucts for  the  current   season  are  second  only  to  the  1956-57  record. 

Canada's  two  main  agricultural  problems  are  (1)  to  minimize  the  fall  in  farm 
income  in  a  year  of  declining  output,  and  (2)  to  expand  world  markets  for  the  large 
stocks  of  grain  and  flaxseed  that  have  accumulated. 

Industrial  production  continues  high,  indicating  a  continued  strong  demand  for 
U.  S.  farm  products.    U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Canada  were  30  percent  larger 
in  1956-57  than  in  1955-56.    Most  of  the  increase  was  in  cotton,  corn,  and  soybeans. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  alone  usually  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total. 

In  the  United  States  record  yields  of  several  major  crops  brought  total  crop 
production  up  to  the  previous  high  years  1956  and  1948,  despite  some  reductions  in 
acreage  due  to  the  Soil  Bank  program.    Production  of  livestock  products  also  was 
about  equal  to  last  year's,  as  some  decline  in  meat  output  was  offset  by  larger 
production  of  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs.    Supplies  of  food  grains  and  cotton  have  been 
reduced  by  smaller  carryovers  and  lower  production  and  supplies  of  tobacco  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  output;  but  supplies  of  feed  grains  were  noticeably  larger,  and  more 
food  fats  and  oils  will  be  available  in  1957  than  in  the  preceding  marketing  year. 
Domestic  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  is  expected  to  continue  strong,  and 
exports  will  be  large,  although  they  probably  will  not  equal  the  record  level  reached 
in  1956-57. 

Early  forecasts  of  Latin  American  agricultural  production  for  1957-58  point  to 
only  a  slight  increase  over  output  of  a  year  ago.    Dry  weather  during  the  past 
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summer  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  parts  of  the  Caribbean,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  have  reduced  some  crops.   Also  the  area  sown  to  small  grains  in 
Argentina  is  below  that  of  a  year  ago.    But  an  expansion  or  maintenance  of  present 
high  levels  of  production  is  expected  for  other  crops,  even  in  the  drought  areas. 
Prospects  for  Cuban  sugar  production  in  1957-58  are  good,  the  Argentine  flaxseed 
and  corn  crops  show  promise  of  an  increase,  and  Mexico's  wheat,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cacao  production  is  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  drought  that  attacked  the  corn 
crop,  making  necessary  large  corn  imports. 

Economic  conditions  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole  are  slightly  better  than 
they  were  last  year,  although  the  situation  varies  greatly  from  one  country  to  an- 
other.   Inflationary  pressures  continue  in  several  countries;  they  are  particularly 
acute  in  Chile.    Prosperity  is  evident  in  a  few  countries,  but  mounting  political 
difficulties  in  others  are  affecting  economic  conditions.    Several  countries  are 
faced  with  balance  of  payments  problems.    In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  outlook 
is  that  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  the  area  will  be  maintained  and  may 
increase  slightly  in  the  coming  year. 

Western  Europe's  economy  continues  to  operate  at  a  high  level  of  activity, 
though  many  countries  have  taken  restrictive  measures  to  contain  inflationary 
forces.   Demand  for  farm  products  remains  strong.    Imports  of  agricultural 
commodities,  including  those  from  the  United  States,  may  nevertheless  decline  in 
1957-58  compared  with  the  year  before,  partly  because  of  increased  West 
European  production,  and  partly  because  of  large  stocks  of  such  important  pro- 
ducts as  wheat  and  cotton. 

Agricultural  production  in  1957-58  is  forecast  5  percent  above  the  3-year 
average  1952-54,  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  129  percent  above  prewar. 
Weather  conditions  on  the  whole  were  favorable  for  1957  crops,  and  livestock  pro- 
duction continues  its  steady  upward  trend.    Deciduous  fruits,  however,  suffered 
severely  from  spring  freezes,  and  feed  grain  production  is  down  after  last  year's 
extraordinary  expansion.    The  long-term  outlook  points  to  continued  growth  of  farm 
production  and  farm  productivity,  though  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past  decade. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe  in  1956-57  were  an  impressive 
36  percent  greater  than  the  year  before.    Cotton  shipments  showed  a  spectacular 
increase,  and  other  products  also  gained.    Extraordinary  conditions  contributed  to 
this  high  level  of  trade.    The  West  European  wheat  and  citrus  crops  were  sharply 
reduced  in  1956  because  of  bad  weather,  and  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  were  small  in 
1955-56  and  stocks  depleted  when  shipments  at  competitive  prices  began  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.    The  1956-57  volume  of  agricultural  trade,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  maintained  in  the  current  season. 

In  Western  Asia,  programs  of  economic  development  with  major  emphasis  on 
agriculture,  have  been  continued  and  expanded.    The  index  of  total  regional  agri- 
cultural production  (1952-53  -  1954-55  =  100)  promises  to  rise  to  113  in  1957-58, 
compared  with  68  for  1935-39.    This  means  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  production 
index  to  102,  comparea  with  88  for  prewar  years.    The  upward  trend  is  likely  to 
continue,  particularly  in  Iraq  and  Syria,  where  potentials  for  further  development 
are  large. 

Three  outstanding  events  in  the  1957-58  regional  situation  deserve  emphasis. 
Russia  has  made  significant  gains  in  its  steady  economic  penetration  of  the  area, 
using  attractive  offers  of  agricultural  aid   and  trade;  Turkish  economic  difficulties 
persist,  with  another  short  wheat  crop,  and  smaller  quantities  of  its  regular  export 
items;  and  other  countries  are  having  difficulties  in  disposing  of  unusually  large 
grain  and  cotton  surpluses. 

In  Northern  Africa  the  difficult  situation  of  1957  is  likely  to  continue  in  1958. 
Although  the  total  agricultural  production  index  will  probably  rise  from  77  in  pre- 
war to  104  in  1957-58,  the  per  capita  index  declines  from  105  to  95.    Egypt  still 
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faces  problems  resulting  from  the  Suez  crisis  and  the  country's  economic  shift 
toward  Russia.    Its  foreign  exchange  for  trade  with  Western  countries  is  becom- 
ing scarce,  consumer  goods  are  short,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising.  The 
Sudan  also  has  been  heading  into  a  crisis  because  of  its  inability  to  find  markets 
for  its  large  cotton  surplus.   Since  their  recent  independence  ,  Tunisia  and  Moroc- 
co have  been  faced  with  difficulties  of  economic  adjustment.   Also,  droughts  hit 
the  basic  grain  crops  hard  in  Tunisia  in  1956  and  in  Morocco  in  1957.  Algeria's 
unsettled  political  situation  continues  to  be  detrimental  to  its  agriculture  and  total 
economy. 

In  contract,  the  situation  in  southern  Africa,  below  the  Sahara,  continues  to  be 
promising.  Per  capita  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  rise  further  in  1957- 
58  to  106  percent  of  the  1952-54  average  compared  with  only  96  percent  in  pre- 
war. The  regular  tropical  export  items  of  this  area  will  be  abundantly  available  — 
palm  oils  and  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  others.  Also,  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial exports  of  tobacco,  citrus,  and  cotton.  These  items  and  large  mineral 
exports,  are  providing  increased  amounts  of  foreign  exchange. 

On  the  import  side,  the  outstanding  development  in  this  region  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  wheat  and  flour.  Indications  are  strong  that  a  substantial 
potential  market  exists  for  this  item. 

In  the  Far  East,  total  agricultural  production  in  1957-58  will  about  reach  the 
1956-57  level,  which  was  considered  good.   But  with  increasing  population  this 
will  represent  a  decline  in  per  capita  availability,  already  below  the  prewar  level. 
Sizeable  gains  in  production  are  expected  for  South  Korea  and  Japan.    Sharp  de- 
clines are  indicated  for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 

Consumer  demand  for  agricultural  products  in  the  area  is  generally  rising.  In 
the  face  of  lower  per  capita  production,  this  causes  a  strain  on  price  levels,  and 
inflation  is  a  problem  in  several  countries.   Additional  imports  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements are  made  difficult  by  the  common  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  countries  with  agricultural  surpluses  to  export  found  ready  markets  in 
1957  for  the  most  part.    Burma  and  Thailand  disposed  of  all  their  exportable  rice. 
Trade  in  rubber  and  tea  moved  at  a  high  level. 

Economic  development  programs  are  being  emphasized  by  most  of  the  countries 
in  the  area.    Agricultural  development  is  a  key  part  of  these  programs.    Success  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  availability  of  capital  resources  to  throw  into  the  effort,  and 
the  results  are  varied.    On  the  whole,  progress  is  being  made  and  more  results 
may  be  evident  in  the  future. 

With  drought  conditions  affecting  grains  and  pastures  in  Australia,  the  combined 
agricultural  production  index  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  1957-58  is  expected 
to  be  below  the  level  attained  in  1956-57.    Reduced  wheat  production  in  Australia 
will  seriously  curtail  its  export  supplies.    Farm  output  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  expected  to  be  up  from  1956-57,  with  output  of  wool,  meats,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts showing  some  increase.    No  significant  changes  are  indicated  in  either 
Australia's  or  New  Zealand's  balance  of  payments  during  1958.   In  both  countries 
population  is  increasing,  as  is  industrial  production,  and  both  have  full  employment 
and  greater  consumer  demand. 

Farm  output  in  1957-58  in  the  Communist  countries  combined  is  expected  to 
be  down  from  last  year,  mainly  because  of  the  drop  in  Soviet  grain  production  from 
the  high  1956-57  level.    Production  in  Mainland  China  may  equal  or  slightly  exceed 
1956-57,  a  poor  year.    In  Eastern  Europe,  it  probably  is  up. 

These  developments  are  due  for  the  most  part  to  weather  -  unfavorable  on  the 
whole  in  the  Soviet  Union,  not  quite  so  bad  as  last  year  in  China,  and  generally 
favorable  in  Eastern  Europe.    But  economic  policies  also  played  a  more  or  less 
important  role  in  China  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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In  China,  overemphasis  on  industrialization  and  an  all-out,  heavy-handed 
drive  for  collectivization  have  helped  to  depress  agricultural  production.  Recently 
there  have  been  some  slight  policy  shifts  to  ease  the  pressure  on  farmers  and 
permit  a  little  more  individual  enterprise. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  policy  changes  in  favor  of  agriculture  have  been  marked. 
Some  countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  abolish  compulsory  deliveries  or  abandon 
forced  collectivization  or  both.   In  Poland,  some  state  land  is  being  returned  to 
private  farms,  a  step  unique  in  the  history  of  Communist  land  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  abolished  compulsory  deliveries  for  small  private 
holdings  of  collective  farm  members,  but  maintains  the  system  intact  for 
collective  farms.    Though  grain  collections  are  expected  to  be  down  this  year, 
the  carryover  from  the  large  1956  crops  is  probably  substantial.  Moreover, 
Eastern  Europe's  demand  for  Soviet  grain  will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last. 
Thus  the  possibility  of  grain  exports  to  the  Free  World  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Of  potential  importance  is  the  recently  announced  new  Soviet  program  to 
bring  under  cultivation  another  30  million  to  37  million  acres  of  new  land  on  top 
of  the  90  million  acres  plowed  up  in  the  East  since  1954.    An  intensive  propaganda 
drive  is  also  being  conducted  for  increased  livestock  production,  in  line  with 
Khrushchev's  appeal  last  May  to  catch  up  and  overtake  the  United  States  in  per 
capita  production  of  meat  and  milk  within  the  next  few  years. 


Commodity  Summary 

Crop  production  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  record  year 
1956-57,  but  the  output  of  livestock  products  continues  its  upward  trend.  Droughts 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions  in  several  areas  resulted  in  modest  declines  in 
the  world  output  of  bread  grains,  feed  grains,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  while  the 
output  of  sugar  and  several  oil  crops  continued  to  new  record  levels.  Favorable 
pasture  conditions  in  Europe  and  relatively  cheap  feeds  encouraged  expansion  of 
livestock  production  during  1957  to  the  highest  levels,  both  actual  and  per  capita 
in  the  postwar  period,  and  this  upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  early 
months  in  1958. 

World  wheat  production  in  1957-58,  estimated  at  7.6  billion  bushels ,  is  200 
million  bushels  below  the  record  output  of  last  year  but  exceeds  all  other  years. 
A  record  output  in  Europe  after  last  year's  low  production  and  a  new  high  level 
of  production  in  Asia  have  been  more  than  offset  by  sharp  reductions  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  USSR,  and  a  small  reduction  in  the 
US.    A  record  crop  in  France  puts  that  country  back  on  a  net  exporting  basis  after 
being  a  substantial  importer  last  year  when  heavy  winter  damage  resulted  in  an 
abnormally  small  crop.    Canada's  small  crop  was  largely  offset  by  a  record 
carryover,  making  total  surplus  above  normal  for  the  coming  year.  Australia, 
with  its  seriously  reduced  crop  and  small  carryover,  is  about  the  only  large  wheat 
exporting  country  that  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  usual  trade  commitments  during 
1958. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  wheat  production  and  stocks  in  West  European  im- 
porting countries,  world  trade  in  wheat  may  be  reduced  somewhat  during  1957-58 
but  other  large  importing  areas,  notably  India,  and  parts  of  North  Africa,  may  be 
importing  more  than  the  usual  amounts  because  of  a  smaller  production  of  other 
food  crops. 

Feed  grain  production  in  1957-58  also  will  be  less  than  it  was  a  year  earlier 
because  of  smaller  corn,  oats,  and  barley  crops.    Carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains, 
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TABLE  3--World  production  of  selected  commodities,  average  1935-39  and  1950-54, 

annual  1955/56  =  1957/58 


C  ommodity 

Unit 

Average 

1955-56 

\^  tp  1  1  *m  l  t"i  ?i  T  \  r 
x    X  t,  i.  JLII 1 1 1  la  X  y 

1 956-57 

J7  UXc^doL 

1957-58 

1935-39 

1  950-54 

Wheat 

Mil. 

bu. 

A  i  nn 

O  ,  7  O  D 

7,400 

7,800 

7,620 

Rye 

Mil. 

bu. 

1   7  ~\7 

1  460 

1,480 

1,330 

1,355 

Rice,  rough 

Mil. 

c  wt. 

3  578 

3  922 

4,280 

4,385 

4,345 

Sugar,  centrifugal 

Mil. 

s  .t. 

28.5 

38.8 

43.4 

45.5 

47.7 

Sugar,  noncentrifugal 

Mil. 

s.t. 

EL  C 

6.4 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

Corn 

Mil. 

bu. 

4  77^, 

6,350 

6,510 

6,430 

Oats 

Mil. 

bu. 

4  367 

4  165 

4,450 

4,275 

4,050 

Barley 

Mil. 

bu. 

2,375 

2,695 

3, 100 

3,340 

3, 120 

Dry  beans 

Mil. 

c  wt. 

62 

7  5 

89 

84 

85 

Potatoes1 

Mil. 

c  wt. 

3 ,282 

3  400 

3,143 

3,397 

3,100 

Flaxseed 

Mil. 

cwt. 

133.5 

1 20. 5 

123.7 

168.6 

143.8 

Soybeans 

Mil. 

cwt. 

463.7 

681.8 

768.0 

854.6 

883.3 

Peanuts 

Mil. 

s.t. 

9  6 

11.5 

13.0 

13.9 

14.4 

C  ottonseed 

Mil. 

s.t. 

1  ^  ^ 

17.5 

19.0 

18.3 

18.0 

Olive  oil 

Mil. 

s.t. 

1  0 

1  1 
1  .  j- 

.8 

1.2 

1.2 

Lard 

Mil. 

s.t. 

3.5 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

Tallow  &  greases 

Mil. 

s.t. 

1.6 

2.6 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

Apples  &  pears 

Mil. 

bu. 

^7Q 

7  55 

719 

790 

630 

Fruits,  citrus 

Mil. 

s.t. 

9  8 

7  •  O 

14.6 

15.4 

15.9 

17.0 

Meat 

Mil. 

cwt. 

2682 

777 

889 

926 

933 

Milk 

Mil. 

cwt. 

25320 

6,350 

6,450 

6,550 

Eggs3 

Billion 

89  7 

O  7  •  1 

1  ?  ^ 

136 

140 

144 

Wool 

Mil. 

lbs. 

3,975 

4  1  R  R 

4,720 

4,960 

5,020 

C  otton 

Mil. 

bales 

31.7 

39.8 

38.0 

36.6 

Tobacco 

Mil. 

lbs. 

6,619 

7  631 

8,433 

8,602 

8,335 

Palm  oil 

Mil. 

s.t. 

1 . 1 

1 .3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Palm  kernel  oil 

Mil. 

s.t. 

.4 

_4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Coconut  oil 

Mil. 

s.t. 

2. 1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

Sesame  seed 

Mil. 

s.t. 

1.8 

1  9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Castor  beans 

Mil. 

s.t. 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.6 

Sunflower  seed 

Mil. 

s.t. 

2.8 

4.1 

5.6 

6.1 

6.0 

Rapeseed 

Mil. 

s.t. 

4.2 

3.3 

3.7 

3.4 

4.3 

C  ottee 

Mil. 

60-kg.  bag 

441.6 

40.6 

5U.  b 

Tea 

Mil. 

lbs. 

994 

1,312 

1,519 

1,521 

1,543 

Cacao 

Mil. 

lbs. 

1,581 

1,657 

1,829 

2,041 

2,045 

Jute 

Mil. 

lbs. 

3,422 

3,885 

4,484 

4,569 

4,518 

Sisal 

Mil. 

lbs. 

2  507 

815 

1,039 

1,095 

1,100 

Henequen 

Mil. 

lbs. 

2  247 

254 

266 

267 

268 

Abaca 

Mil. 

lbs. 

2  387 

280 

266 

297 

298 

NOTE:    For  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  livestock  products,  and  hard  fibers,  the  data  relate  to  the 
calendar  year  of  the  first  year  shown.    For  other  commodities,  harvests  in  northern  countries  in 
the  first  year  shown  are  combined  with  those  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  immediately 
follow. 

'Production  in  31  major  countries.    21934-38.    ^Production  in  26  major  countries.  1937-41. 


however,  are  large  in  most  surplus  producing  areas  and  these,  together  with  total 
production,  provide  record  supplies  of  feed  grains  for  use  during  the  coming  year. 
Prices  of  feed  grains  in  relation  to  livestock  products  in  most  areas  encourage 
feedings,  and  it  is  expected  that  both  consumption  and  trade  in  feed  grains  during 
the  1957-58  season  will  be  large. 

Several  surplus  producers  of  feed  grains  reported  larger  production  for  1957- 
58,  and  competition  for  the  expanding  markets  will  be  keen.    Argentina  is  planting 
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a  considerably  larger  corn  acreage,  and  conditions  to  date  have  been  favorable  for 
the  new  crop.    Large  supplies  of  barley  have  been  harvested  in  West  Asian  countries 
and  significant  quantities  are  available  for  export.    Western  Europe  harvested  a 
smaller  crop  of  feed  grains,  mostly  because  of  a  shift  in  French  acreage  from 
feed  grains  back  to  wheat  during  the  past  season.    This  area  is  likely  to  increase 
imports  in  the  current  season. 

Supplies  of  rice  for  1957-58  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year  as  ex- 
pected production  is  down  about  1  percent  and  carryover  stocks  in  surplus  pro- 
ducing countries  are  reported  to  be  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1956-57 
marketing  season.    The  1957-58  crop  is  estimated  at  434  billion  pounds  compared 
with  438  billion  last  year;  smaller  crops  in  India,  Thailand,  and  Indochina  Penin- 
sula, and  the  United  States  more  than  offset  increased  in  Japan,  Korea,  Mainland 
China,  the  Philippines,  Europe,  and  Egypt. 

World  rice  consumption  has  increased  appreciably  in  the  last  2  years,  owing 
not  only  to  a  gain  in  population  but  also  to  increased  use  per  capita.    Demand  for 
rice  in  importing  countries  in  1958  is  expected  to  be  even  greater  than  in  1957. 
The  three  leading  exporters,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  the  United  States,  all  have 
smaller  supplies  for  export  and,  supplies  from  Mainland  China  are  likely  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  short  food  supply  there.    With  smaller  supplies  available  for  ex- 
port, a  firmer  market  for  rice  appears  likely  in  1958.    This  could  lead  to  a  further 
decrease  in  world  supplies  during  the  current  season. 

The  world  supply  of  cotton  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year  is  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  59.4  million  bales,  down  2.8  million  from  1956-57.    World  production, 
estimated  at  36.6  million  bales,  is  1.4  million  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  about  the 
same  as  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  crop.   An  increase  in  the  foreign  Free  World 
production  of  about  0.5  million  bales  is  a  little  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in 
the  Communist  countries  of  about  0.6  million  bales  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather. 

World  cotton  stocks,  estimated  at  22.8  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1957-58  season,  were  about  1.3  million  bales  less  than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 
U.S.  stocks  were  about  3.3  million  bales  smaller,  but  the  previously  low  stocks  in 
Free  World  importing  countries  were  up  about  1.3  million  bales  and  those  in  ex- 
porting countries,  outside  the  United  States,  about  0.5  million  bales,  mostly  in  the 
Sudan,  Egypt,  and  Pakistan. 

The  decline  in  stocks  during  the  past  year  was  in  upland  and,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  in  Asiatic  types.    Supplies  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  which  the  world 
demand  is  not  very  flexible,  have  increased  appreciably  in  Sudan  and  Egypt,  where 
prices  were  about  the  world  level  during  most  of  the  season,  and  stocks  are  now 
in  burdensome  supply.    In  nearly  all  other  Foreign  surplus  producing  areas,  sup- 
plies available  for  export  were  largely  disposed  of  before  the  beginning  of  the 
1957-58  season. 

World  cotton  consumption  in  1956-57  reached  a  new  record  level  of  39.0 
million  bales,  about  1  million  bales  above  the  previous  year.    The  increase  in  con- 
sumption partly  reflects  confidence  in  the  current  market  and  in  price  stability 
based  on  the  U.S.  export  sales  program  and  partly  the  high  level  of  consumer  de- 
mand throughout  the  world  in  the  past  year.    In  the  current  season,  world  cotton 
consumption  is  expected  to  show  little,  if  any,  further  gain  over  last  year's  level, 
as  the  rebuilding  of  inventories  of  cotton  products  is  apparently  completed. 
Money  is  generally  tighter,  and  export  demand  for  textiles  has  not  materialized 
to  the  extent  expected. 

Foreign  production  of  cotton  has  been  unusually  stable  in  recent  years  at 
about  25  million  bales.    However,  a  moderate  uptrend  is  expected  in  future  years 
because  of  the  general  economic  development  programs  under  way  in  under  de- 
veloped countries,  the  additional  government  aid  being  given  to  producers  in  those 
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countries,  the  adjustment  of  production  costs  to  the  lower  world  prices  prevailing 
during  the  past  2  years,  and  the  expanding  mill  capacity  in  most  foreign  cotton 
producing  countries. 

World  tobacco  production  in  1957  is  estimated  at  8.3  billion  pounds  -  about  3 
percent  below  the  record  crop  of  1956.    A  much  smaller  U.S.  crop  in  1957  more 
than  offset  increases  in  other  countries.    Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  1957 
declined  considerably  in  several  major  producing  countries  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.    Flue- cured  remains  the 
most  important  type  in  world  production,  however,  accounting  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  tobacco  crop.    In  the  United  States,  substantial  acreage 
reductions  and  lower  yields  resulted  in  a  flue-cured  crop  nearly  one-third  below 
the  1,423  million  pounds  harvested  in  1956.    The  world  crop  of  oriental  tobacco  in 
1957  was  near  1  billion  pounds  -  about  10  percent  larger  than  for  1956. 

Free  World  exports  reached  a  record  high  in  1956  -  1,412  million  pounds 
compared  with  1,391  million  in  1955  and  with  the  1947-51  average  of  1,138  million. 
(In  addition,  there  was  considerable  export  movement  within  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc  including  Communist  China.)   It  is  believed  that  total  1957  Free  World 
exports  will  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  last  year.    In  1957,  as  in  other  recent 
years,  most  of  the  international  tobacco  trade  consisted  of  light  cigarette  leaf 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  India, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Canada.    The  U.S.  share  in  Free  World  exports 
declined  from  39  percent  in  1955  to  36  percent  in  1956  and  is  expected  to  be  about 
35  percent  in  1957. 

World  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Between  1951  and 
1956,  output  of  cigarettes  in  the  Free  Worldincreased  about  4  percent  annually.  Filter- 
tipped cigarettes  are  becoming  more  popular,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
such  countries  as  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Switzerland.    Cigarettes  now  account 
for  nearly  70  percent  of  total  Free  World  tobacco  consumption.   Secondary  sources 
indicate  that  output  of  cigarettes  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  area  is  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  in  the  Free  World.    Per  capita  consumption  in  the  Soviet  Bloc,  however, 
is  generally  still  low  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Free  World.    Consumption  of 
tobacco  products  made  from  dark  tobaccos  is  declining.    This  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  long-term  trend. 

World  production  of  vegetable  oils  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  of  approxi- 
mately 18  million  tons  in  1957-58,  slightly  more  than  in  the  year  before. 

Another  marked  upturn  in  edible  oils  production  is  foreseen,  with  major  in- 
creases, in  rapeseed  soybean,  and  peanut  oils.    The  principal  increases  are  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  British  West  Africa,  respectively,  although  pro- 
duction of  peanut  oil  in  India  also  is  likely  to  go  up.    Only  a  small  increase  in 
Mediterranean  olive  oil  output  is  anticipated. 

No  major  change  in  production  of  oils  is  expected  in  the  palm  group  -  mainly 
coconut,  palm,  and  palm  kernel.    Coconut  oil  output  may  rise  slightly,  assuming 
favorable  weather  in  the  principal  exporting  countries. 

Industrial  oils  output  will  decline  from  last  year.    This  is  chiefly  because  the 
substantial  drops  in  flaxseed  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  more  than 
offset  the  gain  provided  by  the  largest  Argentine  crop  in  years.    The  world  outturn 
of  castor  oil  probably  will  not  change  materially  from  last  year. 

With  reinforcement  of  anti-inflationary  measures  in  some  of  the  major  im- 
porting countries,  world  demand  is  not  expected  to  increase  as  it  has  in  recent 
years.    Consequently,  U.S.  exports  of  edible  oils  and  oilseeds  in  total  are  not  likely 
to  expand  from  last  year's  record. 

The  United  States  in  1958  again  appears  likely  to  send  abroad  about  1.3  million 
tons  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  (oil  equivalent)- -one-fourth  of  the  world's  total 
exports.   A  sizable  share  of  the  exports  of  U.S.  edible  oils  again  will  go  out  under 
Title  1  of  Public  Law  480. 
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The  United  States  now  supplies  over  one-third  of  the  approximately  6  million 
tons  of  oilseed  meal,  including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds,  moving  in  world 
trade.    The  other  principal  exporters  are  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  Argentina, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia.    Net  exports  of  oilseed  meal  from  the  United  States 
in  1957-58  are  not  likely  to  rise  above  the  record  quantity  of  2.4  million  tons  in 
1956-57.    In  Western  Europe,  the  major  market,  there  is  little  change  in  animal 
numbers  except  for  hogs,  and  more  meal  may  be  available  in  foreign  markets  from 
competing  countries,  reflecting  increases  in  foreign  peanut  and  rapeseed  crops. 

World  sugar  production  and  consumption  are  continuing  upward  while  trade 
is  leveling  off.    Mills  continue  to  be  built  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Asia,  as  both  normally  deficit  and  surplus  producing  countries  continue  to  expand 
their  output.    More  beets  or  came  are  being  planted  and  more  sugar  produced  in 
most  major  areas  except  the  USSR. 

The  1957-58  expected  centrifugal  sugar  production,  estimated  at  47.7  million 
tons  will  be  a  record.    The  West  European  sugar  beet  crop  is  much  larger  than 
last  year's  owing  to  more  favorable  growing  conditions  that  resulted  in  a  near 
record  sugar  output  of  7.4  million  short  tons.    Sugar  production  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  also  expected  to  be  up.    North  and  Central  America  probably  will  produce  15.1 
million  tons  of  sugar  in  1957-58.    Record  crops  of  both  beets  and  cane  are  being 
grown  in  the  United  States.    Cuba  produced  an  unrestricted  crop  of  6,252,000 
short  tons  during  the  1956-57  season  --  over  1  million  tons  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  it  is  anticipated  Cuba  will  produce  about  the  same  amount  during 
the  current  crop  year.    Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  also  are  increasing  pro- 
duction.   It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  production  in  the  USSR  will  exceed  4.8  million 
short  tons  in  1957-58;  1956-57's  crop  was  5  million  tons. 

Production  of  noncentrifugal  sugar  also  increased  slightly  in  1957-58  but  is 
below  the  record  of  1954-55. 

World  trade  excluding  U.S.  trade  with  territories  was  15.7  million  tons  during 
the  calendar  year  1956  compared  to  15.5  million  tons  in  1955.    It  is  doubtful  the 
1957  trade  will  show  much  change  because  of  expanding  production  this  year  in 
normally  deficit  producing  areas. 

World  bean  production  has  increased  slightly  this  year,  almost  entirely  be- 
cause of  the  record  crop  in  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  bean  producing  country. 
Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  and  North  Africa  have  reported  smaller  pro- 
duction, and  drought  has  reduced  production  in  most  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  other  than  Brazil.   In  the  United  States,  total  bean  production  was  8  per- 
cent below  1956  output,  with  a  much  greater  decline  in  the  production  of  white 
beans.    U.S.  supplies  of  several  types  of  beans  are  just  about  equal  to  domestic  re- 
quirements, so  that  exportable  supplies  will  be  down  sharply.    U.S.  production  of 
dry  peas  was  down  28  percent,  but  large  carryover  stocks  make  total  supplies 
sufficient  to  meet  normal  export  requirements. 

Potato  production  in  Europe  in  1957  is  below  the  relatively  large  crop  of 
last  year  but  above  1955  output.    Several  countries  report  poor-quality  crops. 
Supplies  are  ample  for  food  and  processing,  but,  for  feed,  they  will  be  down 
materially.    The  United  States  and  Canada  are  also  harvesting  slightly  smaller 
crops,  and  shorter  crops  are  reported  in  some  Latin  American  countries. 

World  production  of  deciduous  fruits  was  sharply  reduced  in  1957  because  of 
poor  conditions  in  West  European  countries.    As  a  result  the  world  demand  for 
fruit  during  the  1957-58  marketing  season  should  be  equal  to  or  slightly  better 
than  that  of  1956-57.    In  some  West  European  countries,  trade  restrictions  have 
been  liberalized,  which  should  facilitate  the  export  of  apples  and  pears  to  Europe. 
There  also  may  be  some  increase  in  exports  of  canned  deciduous  fruits.  Foreign 
production  of  raisins  is  down  considerably  from  the  large  output  in  1956-57,  and 
production  of  dried  prunes,  though  larger  than  in  1956-57,  is  still  below  average. 
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Despite  strong  foreign  demand  for  raisins,  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  be  down 
as  a  result  of  the  short  output  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

The  smaller  deciduous  fruit  crop  in  Europe  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  de- 
mand from  that  area  for  citrus  fruit,  though  this  may  not  have  a  very  appreciable 
effect  on  U.S.  exports  of  oranges  because  of  prospective  larger  supplies  from  the 
Mediterranean  area.    Foreign  almond  production  is  up  sharply  this  year;  therefore, 
U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  be  much  below  the  record-high  volume  shipped  in 
1956-57. 

Exports  of  vegetables  from  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  higher,  reflect- 
ing the  increasing  demand  in  Canada.  US  imports  of  winter  vegetables  may  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year's. 

Total  world  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  marketing  season  1957-58  is 
forecast  at  50.5  million  bags  (of  1 32. 27 6  lbs. ).    This  compares  with  a  1956-57  pro- 
duction of  46.1  million  bags.    World  exportable  production  for  the  1957-58  season 
is  forecast  at  42.0  million  bags,  compared  with  35.5  million  for  1956-57.  World 
consumption  requirements  of  green  coffee  for  1958  will  probably  be  about  4.0 
million  bags  below  the  1957-58  exportable  production. 

Wholesale  prices  of  most  green  coffees  trended  downward  during  1957  until 
the  latter  part  of  October.    Prices  for  African  coffee  during  this  period,  however, 
have  been  relatively  stable.   Stocks  of  green  coffee  in  the  United  States  by  October 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  January  1956,  and  represented  only  slightly 
more  than  1  month's  supply. 

On  October  18,  1957,  seven  Latin  American  coffee  producing  countries  signed 
an  agreement  designed  to  stabilize  the  coffee  market.    This  agreement  stated  that 
Brazil  would  maintain  unaltered  its  policy  of  support  of  the  world  coffee  market 
(started  on  July  1,  1957)  through  June  30,  1958.    Brazil  also  assumes  the  obligation 
of  retaining  in  the  form  of  coffee  reserves  at  least  20  percent  of  exports  for  the 
period  from  October  1,  1957,  through  June  30,  1958.    Under  the  agreement  Col- 
ombia, El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua  would  limit  their 
exports  for  the  November  1,  1957,  through  March  31,  1958,  period  to  approximately 
80  percent  of  their  exports  for  this  period  during  the  two  previous  seasons.  These 
six  countries  also  assume  the  obligation  to  maintain  reserves  of  coffee  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  physical  coffees  shipped  during  the  period  November  1,  1957, 
through  September  30,  1958.    Export  quotas  are  expected  to  be  established  no  later 
than  January  1958  for  the  April-September  1958  period.    Within  2  weeks  after  the 
agreement  was  made  wholesale  coffee  prices  had  strengthened.    The  indications 
are,  however,  that  ample  supplies  of  all  types  of  coffee  will  be  available  during 
1958. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  the  1957-58  season  (October-September) 
will  probably  be  very  close  to  the  relatively  high  production  of  2.0  billion  pounds 
realized  during  the  1956-57  season.    World  consumption  requirements  for  1958 
will  probably  be  about  this  amount.    Stocks  of  cocoa  beans  in  many  of  the  major 
consuming  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58  season  were  at  relatively  high 
levels  for  postwar  years,  as  there  has  been  a  build-up  since  about  1953. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  cocoa  beans  for  the  month  of  March  1957  in 
New  York  reached  the  lowest  point  since  1946.    It  was  22.3  cents  per  pound,  com- 
pared with  the  peak  of  prices  at  68.9  cents  in  July  1954.    In  the  spring  of  1957 
Brazil  inaugurated  a  price  support  program  which  did  not  permit  sales  below 
31.60  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  to  the  United  States,  and  established  minimums  at 
about  this  level  for  other  countries.    By  October  1957  the  price  of  cocoa  beans 
was  several  cents  above  this  minimum. 

Cocoa  beans  cannot  be  satisfactorily  stored  in  producing  countries  for  more 
than  a  few  months.  Brazil  has  approached  this  problem  by  processing  consider- 
able quantities  of  beans  during  1957,  and  retaining  the  products.    Coupled  with 
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this  the  Africar  crop  for  1957-58  was  perhaps  a  month  late,  thereby  creating  a 
temporary  scarcity  of  cocoa  beans  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

World  production  of  tea  continued  to  increase  gradually  during  1957,  and  the 
increased  supplies  moved  into  trade  at  steady  prices.    India  and  Ceylon  continue 
to  be  the  world's  largest  producers, but  Africa's  relative  position  in  the  tea  in- 
dustry is  growing. 

The  International  Tea  Agreement  which  expired  during  1955,  was  not  re- 
newed during  1957. 

U.  S.  imports  of  tea  during  the  first  8  months  of  1957  were  71.8  million  pounds, 
compared  with  67.6  million  pounds  during  the  same  period  of  1956.    The  average 
value  per  pound  of  U.  S.  imports  from  January  to  August  1957  was  51  cents,  the 
same  as  during  all  of  1956,  but  somewhat  below  the  average  of  62  cents  in  195  5. 

World  jute  production  in  1957  is  estimated  at  4,518  million  pounds,  compared 
with  4,569  million  in  1956.    Larger  crops  were  reported  in  most  producing 
countries,  but  decreased  of  80  million  pounds  in  Pakistan  (the  largest  producer) 
and  3  million  in  Brazil  brought  the  total  down  from  the  preceding  year.  Pakistan 
and  India  together  produced  97  percent  of  the  world  supply.    Brazil  ranks  next  with 
1.5  percent. 

World  consumption  of  jute  goods  has  been  practically  unchanged  during  the 
past  Z  years,  but  Indian  and  European  products  have  lost  some  share  of  the  market 
to  Pakistan  and  other  newly  producing  countries  of  Asia. 

Prices  of  both  raw  jute  and  jute  goods  have  held  higher  during  1957,  and  they 
are  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  level  through  the  coming  year. 

World  production  of  the  principal  hard  fibers  -  abaca,  henequen,  and  sisal  - 
was  1,659  million  pounds  in  1956  and  is  not  expected  to  increase  as  much  in  1957 
as  in  past  years.    Sisal  production  continues  to  increase  considerably,  henequen 
remains  fairly  constant,  and  abaca  is  expected  to  change  little  from  last  year. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  sisal  is  produced  in  Africa,  all  of  the  henequen  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  most  of  the  abaca  in  Asia. 

World  consumption  of  hard  fibers  has  about  paralleled  production,  and  stocks 
remain  small.    Prices  of  abaca  have  been  15  to  Z0  percent  above  last  year's 
average,  but  sisal  and  henequen  prices  have  been  somewhat  weaker. 

World  livestock  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1958  are  likely  to  be  above  the 
1957  record  leve.   Hog  numbers  are  expected  to  be  34  percent  above  prewar  years 
and  cattle  and  sheep  numbers  about  Z5  percent  above. 

World  meat  production  during  1958  is  likely  to  continue  the  upward  trend  of 
recent  years,  with  pork  showing  the  most  rapid  gains.    Beef  and  mutton  production 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  1957  levels.    Meat  production  in  principal  meat 
producing  countries  reached  93.3  billion  pounds  in  1957,  a  1  percent  rise  over 
1956. 

International  trade  in  meat  and  live  animals  has  expanded  considerably  in 
recent  years,  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  during  1958.    The  principal 
Southern  Hemisphere  meat  exporting  countries  have  been  meeting  increased 
competition  in  their  traditional  European  markets  and  can  be  expected  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  find  new  outlets  for  their  exports. 

As  large  or  a  little  larger  U.S.  imports  of  beef  and  of  live  cattle  are  expected 
during  1958,  as  reduced  cattle  numbers  increase  the  price  of  beef  in  the  United 
States . 

World  lard  output  in  1958  is  expected  to  increase  slightly,  reflecting  a  small 
gain  in  hog  slaughter.    Production  in  1957  of  an  estimated  4.4  million  short  tons 
will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year  although  considerably  above  the 
1950-54  average  of  4.0  million  tons.    World  production  in  1956  totaled  4.5  million 
tons,  approximately  3  percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    Although  most  of 
this  increase  occurred  in  the  United  States,  production  was  up  moderately  in  most 
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major  lard  producing  countries,  including  West  Germany,  Italy,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.    In  1958,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  produce  slightly 
more  lard  than  in  1957  and  Western  Europe,  about  the  same  quantity. 

World  exports  of  lard  in  1957  are  expected  to  total  about  700  million  pounds, 
compared  with  752  million  a  year  earlier.    The  decline  during  1957  will  be 
largely  the  result  of  decreased  U.S.  exports  to  Europe  and  Latin  America.  The 
United  States  accounts  for  about  83  percent  of  the  world  trade  in  lard. 

The  upward  trend  in  world  production  of  tallows  and  greases  is  expected  to 
continue  with  the  rise  of  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production.    World  output  in 
1957  is  expected  to  total  about  3.2  million  short  tons  compared  with  1.6  million  in 
prewar.    Tallow  and  grease  output  in  1957  is  expected  to  increase  in  nearly  all 
important  producing  countries  except  the  United  States,  where  it  will  be  down 
slightly.    Moderate  gains  are  anticipated  in  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
France,  and  Canada.    World  exports  of  tallows  and  greases,  which  expanded 
materially  in  1956,  probably  will  decline  fairly  substantially  in  1957.    This  drop  will 
mainly  reflect  a  decline  of  about  7  percent  in  exports  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  accounted  for  about  83  percent  of  the  world  tallow  and  grease  trade 
in  1956. 

World  production  of  wool  in  the  1957-58  season  is  estimated  at  5,020  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  compared  with  4,960  million  pounds  in  1956-57.    The  outlook 
is  for  continued  expansion  in  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  Uruguay.    In  Australia,  drought 
conditions  may  cause  a  slight  decline  from  last  season's  record  levels.    In  most 
other  countries,  of  the  world,  current  levels  of  production  will  likely  be  maintained 
or  increased. 

World  demand  for  wool  weakened  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  and  reached  a 
low  level  in  1954.    Since  that  time,  demand  has  strengthened,  and  consumption  rose 
sharply  in  1956  and  during  the  first  half  of  1957.    This  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
stocks,  and  prices  increased  substantially  during  this  period.    Since  mid-1957, 
there  has  been  a  slackening  of  demand  in  some  of  the  major  consuming  countries 
and  prices  have  declined. 

World  production  of  hides  and  skins  continues  to  increase  proportionately  with 
the  number  of  livestock  slaughtered.   As  a  result  of  increased  supplies  relative  to 
consumption,  the  United  States  has  become  a  net  exporter  of  cattle  hides  and  calf 
and  kip  skins  in  recent  years. 

World  milk  production  during  1957  was  up  about  2  percent  over  the  previous 
record  of  about  645  billion  pounds  estimated  for  1956.    Production  in  nearly  all  the 
major  producing  countries  was  equal  to  or  above  last  year's  output,  with  the  largest 
increases  in  some  of  the  European  countries  where  pasture  conditions  have  been 
unusually  favorably  during  1957. 

Butter  production  in  1957  is  estimated  at  3  percent  higher  than  the  10  billion 
pounds  produced  in  1956,  the  highest  level  since  prewar  years.    Reports  from  the 
major  producing  countries  also  indicate  that  cheese  production  reached  a  new 
high  in  1957  and  the  production  of  milk  products,  particularly  nonfat  dried  milk, 
is  estimated  to  be  moderately  higher. 

World  exports  of  dairy  products  in  1957  are  down  moderately  from  1956  owing 
to  ( 1 )  smaller  donations  of  butter  from  the  United  States  under  various  aid  programs, 
and  (2)  increased  output  of  dairy  products  in  importing  countries  with  smaller 
gains  of  production  in  traditional  exporting  countries.    World  butter  exports  in 
1957  are  estimated  to  be  down  about  10  percent  from  the  previous  year  but  exports 
of  cheese  and  processed  milk  are  higher  because  of  larger  world  production  and 
increased  donations  under  U.S.  relief  programs . 

Egg  and  poultry  production  in  the  principal  producing  countries  again  achieved 
a  new  record  high  in  1957,  exceeding  1956  by  about  3  percent  and  the  prewar 
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average  by  approximately  60  percent.    Egg  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  (formerly 
the  world's  largest  importer)  has  been  increasing  for  several  years  under  a  sys- 
tem of  guaranteed  prices  to  producers,  so  that  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
self-sufficient  in  egg  supplies. 

World  trade  in  shell  eggs  continues  at  a  high  level,  even  though  the  United 
Kingdom  is  buying  fewer  eggs.    Western  Germany  has  now  become  the  largest 
importer  and  has  increased  sharply  its  imports  from  the  Netherlands  and  Den- 
mark.   International  trade  in  poultry  meat  is  increasing,  with  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  the  leading  exporter.    U.  S.  exports  of  all  poultry  products  are  on  a 
rising  trend,  reaching  $43.6  millions  in  1956.   In  1957,  however,  U.S.  exports  may 
not  increase  because  of  restrictive  actions  taken  by  several  important  customers, 
such  as  an  embargo  on  imports  of  frozen  poultry  and  baby  chicks. 
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Situation  by  Country  and  Area 


Canada 

Canadian  agricultural  production  for  1957-58  will  be  about  15  percent  below 
the  record  year  1956-57,  owing  to  sharp  reductions  in  the  output  of  most  grains, 
flaxseed,  and  tobacco.    Output  of  most  other  products  was  not  greatly  different 
from  that  of  last  year. 

Total  Canadian  exports  of  grains  during  the  1956-57  season  were  about  the 
average  of  the  preceding  10  years.   But  a  large  crop  in  1956  left  carryovers  into 
the  1957-58  season  at  new  high  levels.    With  a  wheat  crop  in  1957  of  374  million 
bushels  compared  with  573  million  in  1956,  a  reduction  in  the  wheat  carryover  of 
100  million  bushels  is  possible  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year,  Aug.  1, 
1958. 

Prairie  farmers,  in  their  effort  to  find  a  substitute  crop  for  wheat,  have  been 
shifting  to  oilseeds;  the  acreage  increased  from  about  1  million  acres  in  1953  to 
4.5  million  in  1957.    In  1957,  production  of  Z0  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  the 
principal  oil  crop,  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  record  crop  in  1956  but,  be- 
cause of  the  large  carryover,  total  supplies  are  the  second  largest  on  record. 
Rapeseed  is  also  becoming  an  important  crop,  and  in  acreage  now  ranks  sixth 
among  all  crops  planted  in  Canada.    The  acreage  and  production  of  soybeans  and 
sunflower  seeds  are  also  increasing  gradually,  whereas  the  acreage  in  mustard- 
seed  declined  in  1957. 

Fruit  production  in  1957  is  up  moderately  but  is  not  as  large  as  in  1954  or 
1955.    The  acreage  in  vegetable  crops  increased  slightly.    However,  dry  weather 
reduced  the  output  of  the  principal  canning  crops,  corn  and  tomatoes.  Potato 
production  of  42  million  hundredweight  was  slightly  above  production  in  1956. 
Flue-cured  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  131  million  pounds,  compared  with 
157  million  in  1956,  as  adverse  weather  reduced  yields. 

Output  of  livestock  products  during  1957  has  been  relatively  stable,  and  prices 
to  growers  were  favorable  throughout  most  of  the  year.    Meat  production  may  not 
reach  the  record  level  of  1956;  cattle  and  sheep  slaughter  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1957  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  hog  slaughter  about  14 
percent  lower.    Poultry  production,  however,  has  continued  to  increase  and  egg 
production  is  up  substantially.    Poultry  prices  have  been  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  earlier.   An  embargo  was  placed  on  imports  of  fowl  and  turkey,  and  support 
prices  were  set  up  in  July.    Since  then,  market  prices  of  fowl  and  turkey  meat 
have  risen  above  the  support  price. 

Dairy  production  is  about  steady,  and,  with  a  rapidly  growing  population, 
output  has  moved  into  consumption  at  steady  or  slightly  advancing  prices.  On 
October  1,  butter  was  the  only  product  with  stocks  above  normal  and,  due  to  the 
moderate  decline  in  output  during  the  first  9  months  of  1957,  stocks  were  about 
26  percent  below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Canada's  two  main  agricultural  problems  are  (1)  to  minimize  the  fall  in  farm 
income  in  a  year  of  declining  production  and  (2)  to  expand  world  markets  for  the 
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large  stocks  of  grain  which  have  accumulated.    Income  from  livestock  was  held 
fairly  steady  during  1957,  and,  with  a  continued  high  level  of  industrial  activity  in 
prospect,  income  conditions  for  livestock  producers  should  remain  relatively  favor- 
able.  But  lower  production  of  grains  and  tobacco,  the  major  export  crops,  in  the 
face  of  large  world  supplies  will  mean  substantial  declines  in  incomes  from  these 
products  during  1957-58.   Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  exports  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  flax,  without  resorting  to  general  price  reductions.  The 
Wheat  Board  has  been  maintaining  prices  at  a  fairly  firm  level,  but  prices  of  grains 
early  in  the  1957-58  marketing  year  were  slightly  below  the  levels  a  year  earlier. 

Although  industrial  activity  in  Canada  tended  to  level  off  in  1957,  continued 
high  output  seems  likely  for  both  agriculture  and  industry.    The  high  level  of  agri- 
cultural imports  from  the  United  States  is  expected  to  continue.   During  the  1956- 
57  fiscal  year,  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  Canada  totaled  $374  million, 
compared  with  $287  million  a  year  earlier.   Most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  larger 
imports  of  cotton,  corn,  and  soybeans.    Canada's  major  imports  from  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  value,  are  cotton,  soybeans  and  vegetable  oils,  oranges,  corn, 
and  processed  fruits,  and  fruit  juices. 


United  States1 

Total  production  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States  in  1957  was 
about  equal  to  the  peak  reached  in  the  preceding  year,  and  exceeded  the  1952-54 
average  by  7  percent  and  that  of  the  prewar  years  (1935-39)  by  about  50  percent. 
Crop  production  was  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  generally  favorable  yields.  Crop- 
land use  was  about  3  percent  lower  than  in  1956,  primarily  because  of  the  Soil  Bank 
program.    Total  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58  marketing  year  were  some- 
what below  the  high  level  of  a  year  earlier.    With  domestic  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities  continuing  about  as  large  as  in  1956-57,  total  stocks  of  these  commodities 
at  the  end  of  the  1957-58  season  will  be  smaller  than  at  the  beginning,  even  though  ex- 
ports may  decline  from  the  record  level  of  1956-57.    The  large  volume  of  exports  was 
primarily  the  result  of  government  programs,  particularly  those  under  Public  Law 
480.    Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1957  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    Much  of  the  gain  was  due  to  higher  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

During  1957,  food  supplies  were  near-record  large.    Production  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1956,  both  in  total  and  for  the  two  major  subgroups;  livestock  products 
and  food  crops.    Stocks  of  food  at  the  beginning  of  1957  were  very  large,  although  not 
equal  to  those  on  the  same  date  in  1956.   Imports,  mostly  supplementary  foods, 
totaled  about  as  much  as  in  1956.    Civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  food  in  1957  was 
approximately  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Retail  food  prices  averaged  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1956,  with  the  increase  reflected  in  almost  all  of  the  major  commodity 
groups. 

Supplies  of  several  agricultural  commodities  for  1957-58  are  a  little  smaller 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  mainly  reduced  carryover  stocks.    The  1957 
crop  of  grains  was  moderately  larger  than  the  very  heavy  output  in  1956.  Reductions 
for  corn,  wheat,  and  rice  were  much  more  than  offset  by  increases  for  the  other 
grains.    Carryover  stocks  of  wheat  and  rice  into  1957-58  were  down  from  those  of  a 
year  earlier  but  still  very  large;  those  of  corn  were  noticeably  larger.    With  pro- 
duction down  and  exports  of  wheat  and  rice  in  1957-58  continuing  large,  though  not 
equal  to  the  very  high  levels  of  the  preceding  year,  stocks  of  these  grains  may  be  re- 
duced further  during  the  year.    Feed  grain  exports  may  be  a  little  higher  than  in 
1956-57  but,  with  record  production  stocks  at  the  end  of  1957-58,  will  be  noticeably 
higher  than  at  the  beginning. 

^Prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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More  food  fats  and  oils  will  be  available  in  1957-58  than  in  the  preceding 
marketing  year.   Stocks  on  October  1  were  smaller  than  they  were  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  reduction  is  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  production.  Larger 
supplies  are  in  prospect  for  all  major  food  fats  except  cottonseed  oil.    Heavy  ex- 
ports of  food  fats  and  oils  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans)  will  likely  be 
encouraged  by  means  of  government  programs. 

Somewhat  smaller  supplies  of  dry  edible  beans  will  be  available  in  1957-58  than 
a  year  earlier.    The  crop  was  noticeably  smaller  than  in  1956,  but  the  composition 
of  the  total  by  varieties  is  in  better  balance.    Supplies  of  dry  field  peas  are  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  burdensome  ones  in  1956-57,  but  adequate  for  anticipated 
domestic  and  export  needs. 

More  fresh  fruits  will  be  available  during  early  1958  than  in  the  same  part  of 
1957,  but  less  dried  fruits,  particularly  raisins.    Supplies  of  processed  fruits  (ex- 
cluding the  dried)  and  vegetables  are  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  in  early 
1957.    Exports  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  may  be  larger  than  in  1956-57  because  of 
the  poor  deciduous  fruit  harvest  in  Europe. 

Cotton  supplies  in  1957-58  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  market- 
ing year,  reflecting  a  substantially  smaller  crop  in  1957  than  in  1956  and  sharply 
smaller  carryover  stocks.    Disappearance  of  cotton  in  1957-58,  although  likely  to 
be  not  as  large  as  it  was  a  year  earlier,  is  expected  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  re- 
duce stocks  further  during  the  year.    The  reduction  in  disappearance  is  being  caused 
by  smaller  exports  in  1957-58  than  in  1956-57,  but  exports  will  be  larger  than  in  any 
other  season  since  1951-52. 

Tobacco  will  be  in  smaller  supply  in  1957-58  than  it  was  a  year  earlier,  but  ade- 
quate for  anticipated  domestic  and  export  needs.    The  tobacco  crop  in  1957  was  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  in  1956  and  the  smallest  since  1943.    Most  of  the  reduction 
occurred  for  the  flue-cured  types.    Exports  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year  may 
be  moderately  lower  than  in  1956-57.    Domestic  utilization  of  tobacco  during  1957- 
58  may  be  no  greater  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

If  weather  and  other  growing  conditions  are  generally  favorable  in  1958,  crop 
output  could  equal  or  even  exceedthat  of  the  past  2  years.  More  acreage  maybe  under 
cultivation  since  the  smaller  funds  available  for  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  1958  Soil  Bank 
program,  the  additional  administrative  requirements  for  participation  in  the  program,  and 
the  more  favorable  soil  moisture  condition  may  result  in  fewer  acres  being  withdrawn  from 
production  than  were  withdrawn  in  1 957.  In  addition,  with  hog  and  broiler  output  expanding 
and  milk  production  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  1957,  marketings  of  livestock  products  in 
1958  may  increase. 

The  domestic  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  is  expected  to  continue 
strong.    Exports  are  likely  to  remain  heavy,  even  though  probably  not  equal  to  the 
record  level  reached  in  1956-57.    Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1958  are  expected 
to  average  close  to  those  of  1957.    The  most  significant  changes  now  in  view  are 
somewhat  lower  prices  in  1958  for  wheat  (reflecting  prospects  for  a  large  crop  and  a 
lower  support  level)  and  for  hogs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  likely  fewer  cattle  slaught- 
ered in  1958  could  result  in  higher  prices  for  beef  cattle.    In  addition,  smaller  sup- 
plies and  higher  prices  are  likely  for  eggs  during  at  least  the  first  half  of  1958,  re- 
flecting the  smaller  number  of  hens  in  laying  flocks. 

Long-range  prospects  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  — In  a  paper2  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Committee  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 


"Projections  of  Foreign  Demand  for  Selected  United  States  Agricultural  Products,  1965  and  1975";  A  special  paper 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Economic  Committee.   See  p.  119,  Policy  for  Commercial  Agriculture:    Its  Relation  to 
Economic  Growth  and  Stability,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  85th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Nov.  22,  1957. 
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Service,  it  was  indicated  that  foreign  commercial  dollar  demand  in  1965  and  1975 
will  be  affected  materially  by  two  groups  of  forces: 

On  the  one  hand,  U.S.  products  will  continue  to  face  keen  competition  in  foreign 
markets.    The  tendency  to  regionalism  will  grow.    In  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  "Western  Europe,  the  agricultural  technical  revolution,  which 
is  accelerating,  will  result  in  a  marked  increase  in  agricultural  production.    In  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  there  will  be  a  continued  stress  on  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  and  some  increases  in  agricultural  exports  as  a  means  of  financing  eco- 
nomic development.    Despite  these  efforts,  in  many  underdeveloped  countries,  there 
will  be  a  continued  dollar  shortage  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strengthening  factors  in  the  foreign  demand  out- 
look for  U.S.  farm  products  in  1965  and  1975.    These  include  the  rapid  growth  of 
world  population,  the  upsurge  of  industrialization,  increasing  per  capita  income,  and 
the  general  desire  of  all  nations  to  improve  their  standards  of  living. 

The  paper  further  indicates  that  over  the  next  two  decades,  foreign  commercial 
dollar  demand  for  most  major  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  will  increase  sub- 
stantially.   For  some  agricultural  commodities,  however,  that  demand  may  decline 
from  the  record  high  total  exports  of  1956-57,  when  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
was  financed  under  special  government  programs,  such  as  Public  Law  480. 

The  paper  points  out  these  significant  prospects: 

1.  Foreign  commercial  dollar  demand  in  1965  and  1975  compared  with  dollar 
exports  in  1956-57:    A  substantial  increase  is  in  prospect  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
feed  grains,  fats  and  oils,  and  most  fruits  but  little  change  for  tobacco. 

2.  Foreign  commercial  dollar  demand  in  1965  and  1975  compared  with  total 
exports  (dollar  and  government  financed)  in  1956-57:    A  substantial  decrease  is  in 
prospect  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice.    Large  increases  are  expected  for 
feed  grains,  fats  and  oils,  and  most  fruits,  however.    By  197  5  the  total  foreign  com- 
mercial dollar  demand  for  all  these  products  is  expected  to  exceed  slightly  the  rec- 
ord volume  of  1956-57. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  intends  to  review  annually  the  long-range 
prospects  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  and  hopes  in  the  years  ahead  to  be  able  to 
firm  up  its  estimates  and  disclose  them  in  appropriate  tables.    To  this  end  it  plans  to 
have  conducted  comprehensive  market  surveys  and  research  in  major  foreign  markets 
to  determine  more  adequately  the  long-range  supply  and  demand  situation  for  agri- 
cultural products. 


Latin  America 

Latin  America's  1957-58  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  show  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year's  output.    Yet  in  several  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  affected  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  increased  imports  of  farm 
products  will  be  needed  to  supplement  domestic  production  if  the  usual  require- 
ments for  food  and  fiber  are  to  be  covered.    The  principal  agricultural  imports  will 
be  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  fats  and  oils,  rice,  corn,  dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

The  index  of  total  agricultural  production  in  Latin  America  for  1957-58  is 
presently  forecast  at  1 1 1  percent  of  the  base  period  1952-54.    But  the  per  capita  in- 
dex of  101  percent  is  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  indicating  that  production 
is  not  keeping  up  with  population  growth.    Per  capita  production  this  year  was  below 
1956-57  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and 
Colombia,  owing  in  part  to  prolonged  periods  of  drought. 

The  interchange  of  goods  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics  for  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  was  valued  at  $7.7  billion.    U.S.  imports  were 
valued  at  $3.6  billion.   These  included  large  quantities  of  agricultural  products, 
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mainly  coffee,  bananas,  su- 
gar, cocoa, and  henequen  as 
well  as  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  products.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  goods  valued  at 
$4.1  billion  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  industrial  goods, 
but  over  10  percent  were 
agricultural  products.  The 
high  level  of  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  of  recent 
years  is  expectedto  continue 
through  1957-58. 

Production.  —  The  over- 
all increase  in  agricultural 
production  in  Latin  America 
in  1956-57  over  the  previous 
year  may  be  attributed  to  the 
substantial  gains  in  the  out- 
put of  Argentina  and  of  Cuba, 
Venezuela,  Dominican  Re- 
public,  Guatemala,  and  Nic- 
aragua. Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  further  slight 
gain  in  the  1957-58  produc- 
tion for  the  Latin  America  area  in  spite  of  the  drought,  which  is  being  felt  in  some 
of  the  countries  and  a  10  percent  decrease  in  the  area  sown  to  small  grains  in 
Argentina. 

Production  for  the  area  in  the  years  ahead  is  expected  to  continue  upward. 
Most  of  the  countries  have  economic  development  programs  to  increase  their  agri- 
cultural output.    The  importing  countries  are  striving  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
others,  like  Argentina,  hope  to  increase  their  exports. 

Mexico's  severe  drought  caused  serious  shortages  in  corn  production  in  1957 
and  continues  to  threaten  the  supplies  of  irrigation  water  in  reservoirs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.   Besides  the  short  corn  crop,  there  were  declines  in  bean, 
potato,  and  fruit  production.   However,  another  record  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested 
for  consumption  in  1957-58,  and  production  is  expected  to  meet  demand  in  1958  with 
an  ample  carryover  stock.    The  output  of  sugar  was  the  highest  in  history  in  1956- 
57,  and  prospects  are  for  a  slightly  greater  increase  in  1957-58.    Likewise,  coffee 
and  cacao  production  continued  to  break  previous  record  crops.   By  agreement  with 
other  coffee  producing  countries  of  Latin  America,  Mexico  expects  to  withhold  a 
percentage  of  its  coffee  production  from  the  world  market,  and  sales  will  be  slightly 
smaller  in  1957-58.    The  outlook  is  for  continued  increases  in  cocoa  output  during 
the  next  few  years  as  new  plantings  come  into  production.    Cotton  production  in 
1957  amounted  to  2  million  bales,  exceeding  that  of  1956  by  12  percent  but  was  11 
percent  under  the  record  1955  output.    Plantings  next  season  probably  will  continue 
at  present  rates. 

In  the  countires  of  Central  America,  1957-58  agricultural  production  will  be 
somewhat  below  output  of  the  previous  year.    Drought  during  1957  lowered 
expected  production  of  food  crops. 

In  1 956- 57 ,  highprices  and  strong  world  demand  for  Cuba's  sugar  permitted 
further  improvement  and  strengthening  of  Cuba's  economy.  The  government  has 
already  unofficially  indicated  that  the  1957-58  crop  will  be  limited  to  about  6,250,000 
short  tons.    Compared  with  an  unrestricted  crop  of  6,252,000  short  tons  in  1956-57. 
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TABLE  4. --Latin  America:    Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 

by  countries,  1955-56  and  1956-57 


1952/53  -  1954/55  =  100 


Country- 

Total 

Per  capita 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1956-571 

Argentina  . 

103 

112 

100 

106 

83 

89 

81 

84 

108 

107 

103 

99 

Chile 

101 

99 

96 

92 

1 12 

111 

107 

104 

Costa  Rica  . 

85 

91 

79 

81 

101 

116 

96 

109 

1 10 

124 

104 

115 

108 

115 

102 

106 

El  Salvador 

117 

1 29 

J.  (-1  / 

108 

115 

Guatemala  . 

105 

113 

98 

102 

109 

90 

106 

88 

104 

98 

98 

89 

122 

122 

115 

113 

Nicaragua  . 

121 

132 

114 

120 

91 

96 

86 

89 

98 

100 

93 

93 

94 

93 

89 

87 

96 

88 

93 

84 

Venezuela  . 

124 

130 

117 

119 

108 

109 

103 

102 

107 

110 

102 

102 

1  Preliminary. 

With  the  world  market  demand  for  sugar  currently  satisfied  and  restriction  of  the 
coming  sugar  crop,  probable  exports  of  raw  sugar  for  1957-58  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  the  6,433,000  tons  exported  in  1956-57.    Production  of  several  other  agri- 
cultural products  is  increasing  in  Cuba.    Coffee  production  is  expected  to  exceed 
consumption  in  the  years  ahead,  and  cacao  production  is  also  expected  to  expand 
gradually.    Beef  production  now  satisfies  domestic  requirements  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  quality  beef.   Supporting  an  increased 
consumption  demand,  rice  production  for  1957-58  is  forecast  at  390  million  pounds 
of  milled  rice. 

A  drought  in  Colombia  reduced  the  1957  output  of  corn,  beans,  barley,  and 
cotton.    However,  Colombia's  leading  export  crop,  coffee,  has  suffered  only  minor 
damage,  as  the  drought  has  mainly  affected  the  noncoffee  producing  areas.  Coffee 
production,  forecast  at  7,000,000  bags  (of  132.276  lbs.),  is  now  expected  to  be  about 
as  large  as  the  1956-57  harvest.    The  banana  crop  is  expected  to  be  nearly  10  per- 
cent below  the  1956-57  crop  as  a  result  of  damage  from  hurricane  winds. 

Peru's  1957-58  cotton  crop  is  expected  to  be  down  from  last  year's  because  of 
insect  damage.  The  outlook  for  the  1957  sugar  crop,  Peru's  next  most  important 
agricultural  export,  is  favorable ,  and  production  is  expected  to  be  up  substantially.  In 
Peru's  drought  area  (Andean  region)  crop  prospects  appear  to  be  greatly  improved 
over  last  year's.  Rains  have  increased  seasonally  and  moisture  supplies  are  about 
normal  for  the  start  of  the  rainy  season.  In  contrast  to  a  year  earlier,  large  areas 
have  been  prepared  for  seeding. 


Reduced  acreage  and  poor 
weather  conditions  seriously  cut 
Chile's  wheat ,  barley ,  and  lentil 
crops  during  1956-57.  Drought 
conditions  during  early  1957  al- 
so reduced  production  of  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles below  1956  levels.  These 
reductions  were  partly  offset  by 
increased  production  of  other 
grains,  beans,  fruits,  and  dairy 
products.  Relaxation  of  price 
controls  lowered  consumption  of 
many  food  products  and  per- 
mitted an  increase  in  exports  of 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  fruit. 

Improved  conditions  for 
crop  production,  higher  prices, 
and  an  improved  supply  of  cred- 
it will  probably  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  Chile 1  s  agricultural 
production  during  1957-58. 

Uruguay's  1957-58  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  last  year's  drought,  with  important  gains  in  wool,  wheat,  and  flaxseed. 
Late  spring  and  winter  moisture  improved  pastures  and  developed  ideal  conditions 
for  winter  crops  (wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed).    Early  estimates  indicate  a  1957- 
58  wool  clip  of  about  200  million  pounds  compared  with  174  million  in  1956-57.  A 
significant  increase  in  planted  area,  encouraged  by  increased  producer  prices,  is 
expected  to  insure  near- record  production  of  wheat  and  flaxseed.    Despite  some 
shift  of  area  to  wheat  and  flaxseed,  improved  yields  should  provide  increased  pro- 
duction of  other  crops.    In  contrast,  Uruguay's  livestock  and  meat  production  will 
probably  decline  in  1957-58. 

During  the  agricultural  year  1956-57,  Argentina  started  a  period  of  recuper- 
ation of  the  country's  crop  and  livestock  potential,  which  had  been  neglected  during 
the  past  10  years.    The  result  was  a  significant  increase  in  production  over  the 
previous  year.    For  1957-58,  however,  present  indications  point  to  a  slight  decline 
in  overall  production  from  last  year. 

Small  grain  plantings  are  estimated  at  about  10  percent  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.    The  planted  wheat  acreage  was  slightly  over  13  million  acres,  compared 
with  14.7  million  in  1956-57.    Sunflowerseed  plantings  will  also  be  down,  and  the 
cotton  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  lowest  since  1951-52.    But  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  corn,  together  with  improved  harvesting  facilities,  has  induced  the 
farmers  to  plant  a  larger  area  of  corn  -  maybe  as  much  as  20  percent.  If 
weather  conditions  permit,  the  crop  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  years. 
The  flaxseed  crop  will  also  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  1957-58  harvest 
The  area  sown  is  considerably  larger  than  that  sown  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  available  figures  on  livestock  receipts,  including  the  third  quarter  of  1957, 
show  a  slight  drop  for  cattle  and  sheep  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1956,  and 
an  increase  for  hogs.    Argentina,  however,  continues  to  have  large  numbers  of  live- 
stock feeding  on  its  pastures. 

Milk  production  has  increased  slightly  each  year  over  the  past  5  years  and 
butter,  cheese,  casein,  and  industrialized  milk  (powdered  and  condensed)  are 
being  produced  in  larger  quantities.    Butter,  cheese,  and  casein  are  important 


TABLE  5.  - -Latin  America:    Relative  importance 
of  countries  in  agricultural  production  and 
population,  1952-54 


Country- 

Agricultural 
production 

Population 

Pe  re  ent 

Pe  r  c  ent 

Brazil   

33.3 

33.4 

Ar  gentina 

23.7 

11.0 

10.3 

16.9 

7.3 

3.5 

6.2 

7.3 

Others   

19.2 

27.9 

Total  Latin  America 

100.0 

100.0 
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export  items  which  bring  in  considerable  foreign  exchange  to  the  country.  Wool 
production  is  expected  to  increase  from  the  364  million  pounds  of  1956-57,  and 
exports  will  be  favored  by  more  liberal  arrangement  giving  exporters  larger  peso 
returns. 

Brazil's  agricultural  output  for  1956-57  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year, 
with  gains  in  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  and  meat  production  partly  offset  by  reduction 
in  output  of  cotton  and  rice.    Rising  production  and  high  world  prices  during  the 
first  semester  encouraged  increased  sugar  exports.    The  year  was  significant 
for  a  decline  in  cotton  exports  with  some  slowdown  in  foreign  sales  and  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  in  coffee  and  cocoa.    Brazil  will  probably  continue  some  increase 
in  production  of  foods  for  domestic  consumption  during  1958.    Early  reports  in- 
dicate some  expansion  in  the  southern  wheat  area  despite  wet  weather  which  re- 
tarded agricultural  operations. 

Trade.    In  spite  of  the  current  economic  difficulties  and  political  develop- 
ments in  several  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  some  expansion  of  the  market 
for  agricultural  products  appears  likely  for  1958.    Drought  has  reduced  production 
in  many  areas  increasing  their  need  for  imports.    In  others,  like  Cuba  and  Vene- 
zuela, which  had  a  prosperous  year  in  1957,  consumption  and  imports  are  in- 
creasing and  should  be  maintained  at  least  through  1958.    But  the  conposition  of 
imports  may  vary  from  previous  years  in  several  countries.    This  will  be  pri- 
marily because  of  the  advances  made  in  domestic  production  of  some  items  pre- 
viously imported. 

Public  Law  480  agreements  in  effect  with  eight  Latin  American  countries  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  from  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  and  increasing  consumption  levels,  particularly  in  those 
countries  with  balance  of  payments  difficulties. 

In  Mexico,  because  of  drought,  the  production  of  corn  failed  to  keep  up  with 
increasing  consumption  during  1957,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  this  commodity 
developed.    It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  country  will  have  im- 
ported about  26  million  bushels  of  corn,  or  about  16  percent  of  its  record  con- 
sumption requirements,  and  large  imports  are  likely  to  be  required  for  most  of 
1958. 

Some  of  the  Central  American  countries  will  need  to  import  corn,  rice,  and 
beans  in  1958  because  of  the  extremely  dry  weather.    For  the  same  reason, 
Colombia  and  Peru  will  also  need  increased  food  imports. 

Because  of  higher  incomes  in  Cuba,  rice  consumption  reached  an  alltime 
high  in  1956-57.    Barring  increased  political  difficulties,  income  should  remain 
high  in  1957-58.    Rice  imports  are  forecast  at  362  million  pounds  for  1957-58,  an 
increase  over  last  year's.   Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  slightly  exceeded  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  quota  of  7.4  million  bushels  in  1956-57,  and  an 
increase  in  the  1957-58  quota  of  slightly  over  660,000  bushels  has  been  requested 
from  the  International  Wheat  Council.    Cuba  will  continue  in  1957-58  to  import  about 
25  percent  of  its  domestic  pork  requirements  in  the  form  of  cured  pork  products, 
the  bulk  of  which  will  come  from  the  United  States.    Although  domestic  production 
of  lard  is  increasing  it  is  still  insignificant  in  relation  to  total  consumption  require- 
ments, and  Cuba  must  depend  on  imports  for  its  supplies.    Probable  imports  of 
lard  during  1957-58  are  estimated  at  176  million  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
1956-57.    With  domestic  egg  production  expected  to  easily  exceed  20  million  dozen 
in  1957-58  and  the  government  imposing  severe  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  baby  chicks  into  Cuba,  the  U.  S.  market  there  for  table  eggs  and  broilers  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  off  considerably.    Restrictions  on  the  importation  of  baby  chicks, 
however,  may  result  in  increased  imports  of  U.S.  hatching  eggs.    During  the 
coming  year  the  United  States  should  also  continue  as  the  major  single  source  of 
Cuba's  evaporated  milk,  butter,  and  dry  milk  imports. 
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Prosperity  in  Venezuela  has  been  responsible  for  a  rapid  rise  in  imports  of 
wheat  flour  and  a  slow  steady  increase  in  imports  of  several  other  products.  The 
country,  however,  is  achieving  full  self-sufficiency  in  some  agricultural  items  and 
will  achieve  more.    But  this  does  not  mean  that  Venezuela  will  disappear  as  a 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products.    The  United  States  can  look  forward  to  a 
continuing  market  for  its  luxury  foods.    Wheat  flour  imports  will  be  replaced  with 
wheat  as  Venezuela  completes  its  plans  for  wheat  flour  mill  construction.  The 
U.S.  egg  market  will  remain  good  in  1958,  as  will  the  market  for  dried  whole  milk, 
although  recent  imports  of  good  milk  cattle  may  eventually  cut  milk  imports. 

Economic  conditions.  —  The  countries  in  the  northern  area  of  Latin  America, 
the  so-called  dollar  countries,  are  enjoying  a  high  level  of  prosperity.  Venezuela's 
petroleum  sales  are  largely  responsible  for  its  increased  business  activities. 
Exports  of  iron  ore  are  increasing  rapidly  and  will  probably  become  an  ever- 
increasing  foreign  exchange  earner.    Cuba's  unrestricted  sugar  crop,  with  strong 
world  demand  and  high  prices  during  the  first  semester,  has  strengthened  its 
economy.    Despite  increased  per  capita  production  of  crops  and  livestock,  however, 
Cuba's  gold  and  dollar  holdings  weakened,  perhaps  owing  to  the  prolonged  political 
tensions  in  the  island. 

In  Mexico  the  second  largest  cotton  crop  in  history  together  with  increased 
industrial  and  public  works  activities  contributed  to  prosperity  even  though  the 
cotton  market  was  sluggish.    Colombia's  austerity  program  and  a  revision  of  the 
exchange  control  system  improved  that  country's  gold  and  dollar  holdings.  These 
adjustments  plus  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  improved  the  foreign 
exchange  situation;  however,  there  is  much  concern  over  the  loss  of  foreign  ex- 
change due  to  the  recent  drop  in  coffee  prices. 

Most  of  the  countries  in  the  southern  area  of  Latin  America  are  in  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.    Argentina's  improvement  in  agricultural  production  has  not 
yet  offset  the  lag  in  industrial  output  nor  solved  the  foreign  trade  deficit.  In- 
flationary pressures  have  increased  wages  and  the  cost  of  production  and  contri- 
buted to  a  further  deterioration  of  the  balance  of  payments.    With  loan  funds  avail- 
able for  improving  the  transportation  system  and  for  continuing  increased  crop 
and  livestock  production,  Argentina  hopes  to  improve  business  activities. 

Peru's  economy  continues  its  upward  trend  but  at  a  slightly  slower  pace  than 
in  1956.    The  continued  record  imports  with  slightly  declining  exports  could  worsen 
Peru's  balance  of  payments  situation.    The  recent  slow  cotton  market,  and  decline 
in  prices  of  sugar,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  its  principal  exports,  may  slow  down 
Peru's  record  development  and  production  goals  temporarily. 

Brazil's  economic  situation  continues  to  be  precarious.    Increased  imports  and 
declining  exports  have  reduced  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings.    Demands  for  sub- 
stantial wage  increases  have  been  granted  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost-of-living 
index.    This  in  turn  will  affect  prices  and  subsequently  the  inflationary  pressure  on 
Brazil's  economy. 

Prospects  for  greater  economic  development  have  been  the  subject  of  discussions 
at  recent  Inter-American  conferences.    Some  Latin  American  countries  maintain 
that  the  economic  growth  of  Latin  America  depends  upon  the  volume  and  pattern  of 
trade  within  the  region  rather  than  in  distant  markets.    But  expansion  of  markets  for 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  products  beyond  the  national  boundaries  could  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  production  and  stimulate  a  larger  scale  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion.   Plans  are  being  carried  forward  to  broaden  the  economic  horizon  of  the 
American  Republics.    Should  such  plans  be  implemented,  a  new  era  of  economic 
development  could  be  forthcoming  with  a  greater  trade  volume  resulting  from  more 
efficient  production  in  both  farm  and  factory. 
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TABLE  6. --Western  Europe:   Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  prewar  and  1955-56  to  1957-581 


1952/53  =  1954/55  =  100 


Total 

Per 

capita 

C  ountry 

Prewar 

1  7 J J- DO 

1  7  DO  —  D  t 

1957-583 

Prewar 

1955-56 

1956-572 

1957-583 

94 

1  1 

1  1  Q 

104 

97 

112 

118 

103 

73 

108 

105 

103 

77 

107 

103 

101 

Denmark  

77 

Q7 

103 

108 

91 

96 

101 

105 

France   

83 

105 

103 

103 

88 

103 

101 

100 

West  Germany  . 

84 

101 

104 

106 

105 

99 

101 

102 

Greece  

86 

113 

115 

126 

104 

111 

112 

121 

Ireland 

91 

96 

]  07 

111 

92 

96 

107 

111 

Italy  

80 

110 

1 10 

107 

89 

109 

108 

105 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

73 

102 

95 

97 

91 

99 

92 

92 

Norway  . 

81 

99 

108 

106 

95 

97 

105 

102 

Portugal  

78 

102 

102 

109 

94 

101 

100 

106 

Spain   

95 

95 

97 

103 

112 

94 

95 

100 

80 

89 

93 

94 

92 

88 

91 

91 

Switzerland 

89 

103 

96 

94 

104 

100 

93 

90 

United  Kingdom  . 

64 

100 

105 

105 

69 

99 

104 

103 

Total 

Western  Europe4 

81 

103 

104 

105 

92 

102 

102 

102 

Excluding  food  produced  from  imported  feed.  Preliminary.  ^Forecast.  4  Excluding  Finland 
and  Luxembourg. 


Western  Europe 

Agricultural  production  in  Western  Europe  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  continue 
its  upward  trend.    After  a  year  of  merely  holding  its  own,  farm  output  in  1956-57 
increased  to  104  percent  of  the  average  for  the  3  years  1952/53-1 954/55.  The 
forecast  for  the  current  season  is  105  percent,  or  129  percent  if  measured  against 
prewar  production.   Since  population  growth  at  present  nearly  counterbalances  the 
increase  in  output,  the  forecast  index  for  production  per  person  in  1957-58  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  2  preceding  years. 

Looking  beyond  the  current  crop  year,  a  continued  rise  in  overall  production 
is  to  be  expected,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past  decade.  Increased 
output  was  the  primary  aim  of  agricultural  policies  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
early  postwar  years.    Since  then  the  emphasis  has  shifted  in  most  countries  to 
give  priority  to  increased  farm  productivity.    The  adoption  of  new  and  improved 
farming  techniques  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  increase  in  output  during 
the  post-recovery  period.    With  the  farm  labor   force  declining,  the  increase  in 
productivity  per  man  in  Western  Europe,  excluding  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
has  been  estimated  at  almost  4  percent  per  year  in  the  first  half  of  the  1950's. 
Further  technological  progress,  as  well  as  the  wider  application  of  those  farm 
practices  which  already  have  been  adopted  by  better  farmers  of  the  region,  is 
bound  to  result  in  continued,  if  perhaps  slower,  improvement  of  productivity  and 
also,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  greater  output. 

Production.  — The  expected  increase  in  agricultural  production  in  1957-58  is 
due  in  part  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  livestock  industry,  so  important  over  a 
large  part  of  this  region.  But  some  of  the  major  crops  also  registered  large  in- 
creases with  1956-57,  especially  wheat  and  citrus  fruit,  which  last  year  suffered 
from  unfavorable  weather.  Weather  conditions  during  the  growing  and  harvesting 
seasons  this  year  have  on  the  whole  been  quite  favorable. 
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A  record  wheat  crop  was 
harvested  in  Western  Europe 
in  1957  according  to  prelimi- 
nary estimates.  Wheat  output 
is  more  than  15  percent  over 
that  of  1956  and  a  little  above 
the  large  1955  crop.  This  in- 
crease is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  French  production  —  some 
30  percent  of  the  West  European 
total  — after  a  very  unfavorable 
season  last  year  recovered  to 
exceed  slightly  the  high  level  of 
the  1955  crop,  which  gave 
France  net  wheat  exports  of 
some  73  million  bushels.  The 
German  and  Spanish  crops  are 
also  up,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
Portugal,  and  Greece  have 
bumper  crops.  An  anticipated 
large  Italian  wheat  crop,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  considerably 
reduced  by  unfavorable  spring 
weather,  and  prolonged  rains  at 
harvesttime  in  northern  Europe 
caused  extensive  damage  to  the 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Fin- 


TABLE  7. --Western  Europe:    Relative  importance 
of  countries  in  production  and  total  population, 
average  1952/53  -  1956/571 


Country- 


Austria   

Belgium  

Denmark  

France   

We3t  Germany  

Greece  

Ireland   

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

C  ontinental  Portugal  .  . 

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Total  Western  Europe 


Agricultural 
production 


Perc  ent 


2.4 
3.0 
4.1 

21.7 

16.1 
2.8 
2.1 

15.9 
4.5 
.9 
2.2 
8.5 
3.3 
1.6 

10.9 


100.0 


Population 


Percent 


2.4 
3.1 
1.5 

15.2 

18.0 
2.9 
1.0 

16.6 
3.7 
1.2 
2.9 
9-7 
2.5 
1.7 

17.6 


100.0 


Excluding  Finland  and  Luxembourg. 
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Slowing;  Per  Capita  Output  Stabilized 
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nish  crops.  Sweden,  an  exporter  of  wheat  in  recent  years,  is  expected  to  be  a  net 
importer  in  1957-58.    There  is  not  much  change  in  West  Europe's  output  of  rye. 

Production  of  feed  grains  is  down  from  last  year's  level  by  roughly  the  same 
large  amount  (5.5-6.0  million  short  tons)  as  the  wheat  grain  crop  is  up,  bringing 
output  back  to  the  1955  level. 
Again,  France  accounts  for 
most  of  the  change.  Much 
wheat  land  was  planted  to 
barley  and  oats  in  France  in 
1956  after  the  heavy  winter 
kill  of  wheat,  so  that  this 
year's  decline  represents  a 
return  to  a  more  normal  crop 
pattern.  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  show  in- 
creased barley  production 
but  decreased  output  of  oats, 
inline  with  the  general  trend 
of  recent  years.  The  corn 
crop,  far  less  important  in 
Western  Europe  than  the 
small  grains,  is  down  a  little, 
but  second  only  to  the  1956 
crop. 

The  potato  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  some  4  mil- 
lion tons   smaller  than  last 


70 
Prewar 
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Year  of  production 
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year,  which  will  probably  mainly  mean  reduction  in  potatoes  for  feed  use.  The 
decrease  is  caused  by  smaller  acreage  as  well  as  lower  yields.    Several  countries 
also  report  poor  potato  quality.    The  sugar  beet  crop  is  up  a  few  percent  owing  to 
increased  production  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  additional  Danish  beets  being 
grown  for  processing  in  Germany.    Total  West  European  output  of  sugar  may  be 
up  by  about  5  percent. 

Great  changes  occurred  in  the  fruit  crop.   Apple  and  pear  crops  were  sharply 
reduced  by  severe  frosts  in  most  countries  in  May,  following  upon  unusually  warm 
spring  weather,  and  are  estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's  level  or  less. 
The  citrus  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  be  at  least  25  percent  greater 
than  last  year's  Spanish  orange  production  having  recovered  from  last  year's  ab- 
normally low  level.  The  Mediterranean  almond  crop  is  of  record  or  near-record 
proportions  and  well  over  twice  the  size  of  last  year's  frost-damaged  crop.  A 
fairly  sizable  increase  in  vegetable  oil  production  is  indicated  by  increased  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil,  especially  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  of  oilseeds  in  France  and 
Sweden.    Wine  production,  which  declined  steeply  in  France  in  1956,  dropped  even 
more  steeply  this  year,  mainly  because  of  frost  damage.    A  near- record  crop  of 
tobacco  is  expected  in  Greece,  Europe's  only  important  exporter.    The  small 
European  cotton  crop  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  last  year. 

Owing  to  sales  of  Russian  flax  at  very  low  prices  in  West  European  countries, 
flax  growers  in  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  reduced  their  production  of 
fiber  flax  very  substantially  in  1957. 

The  trend  in  livestock  production  points  to  greater  output  of  all  major  pro- 
ducts in  1957-58  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  such  uncertain  factors  as,  for 
instance,  pasture  conditions  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  may  of  course  change 
this  outlook.    Present  estimates  show  that  for  the  area  as  a  whole  pork  production 
may  be  up  by  about  5  percent,  beef,  milk,  and  egg  production  by  1  to  2  percent. 


Abundant  supplies  of  pork  led  to  a  drastic  decline  in  bacon  prices  on  the 
British  market  in  1957,  with  repercussions  especially  for  Dutch  and  Danish  bacon 
producers.    Attempts  by  the  three  countries'  farm  organizations  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  bacon  quota  proposal  were  unsuccessful,  but  a  procedure  was  established 
for  fortnightly  consultations  to  examine  production  trends  and  review  the  situation. 
However,  in  view  of  present  hog  numbers,  production  in  1957-58  will  be  up,  as 
stated.    Expanding  egg  production  also  created  a  glut  on  West  European  markets 
early  this  year,  and  the  resulting  decline  in  egg  prices  is  now  holding  back  the  up- 
ward trend  in  egg  production.    Milk  production,  barring  unexpected  feed  shortages, 
is  likely  to  continue  slowly  upward,  despite  growing  surpluses  of  dairy  products  in 
several  countries. 

Food  consumption.  — There  is  not  much  change  from  year  to  year  in  the  food 
consumption  levels  of  the  various  West  European  countries.    The  average  food  con- 
sumption level  in  terms  of  calories  is  around  2,900  calories  daily  per  person, 
about  2,600  in  Mediterranean  countries,  and  over  3,000  in  several  northern 
countries.    Though  the  trends  toward  lower  consumption  of  grains  and  potatoes 
and  greater  consumption  of  livestock  products  and  fruits  continue,  there  has  been 
a  levelling  off  in  the  fluid  milk  consumption. 

Economic  activity  and  demand  for  farm  products. —  Economic  activity  continues 
at  high  levels  in  Western  Europe.    Industrial  production  and  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  whole  show  increases,  but  certain  weaknesses,  apparent  for  some  time, 
have  become  more  pronounced.    Inflation,  with  its  accompanying  high  costs  for 
exporting  industries  and  pressure  on  the  balance  of  payments,  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  concern  in  a  number  of  countries.   Balance  of  payments  difficulties 
last  year  were  intensified  by  the  increased  costs  of  imports  resulting  from  the 
Suez  crisis,  and  France  had  the  additional  complications  of  a  short  wheat  crop, 
the  Algerian  war,  and  declining  dollar  aid. 
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Most  governments  have  used  credit  restrictions  and  related  financial  and 
fiscal  measures  to  cope  with  the  inflation  problem.  France  in  June  of  this  year 
took  the  further  step  of  suspending  all  trade  liberalization  measures.  This  was 
followed  by  a  20-percent  devaluation  of  the  French  franc  in  two  stages  in  Aug- 
ust and  October.  Finland  also  felt  compelled  to  devalue  its  currency,  the  value 
of  the  finmark  being  reduced  by  39  percent,  and  Spain  effected  a  partial  devalu- 
ation in  the  spring. 

A  reemergence  of  the  dollar  shortage  —  not  a  serious  problem  in  the  last 
few  years — is  feared  in  some  quarters.    Total  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the 
West  European  countries  were  a  little  larger  on  June  30,  1957,  than  a  year 
earlier.    This  was  primarily  due,  however,  to  a  very  great  increase  in  Ger- 
many's holdings,  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  German  mark  and  the  high 
level  of  German  exports,  and  to  drawings  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund  by 
several  countires,  among  them  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Even  so,  French  reserves  dropped  heavily.    Britain's  reserves  on  June  30,  1957, 
were  much  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    They  too  dropped  in  the  wave  of  specu- 
lation against  the  pound  that  followed  the  devaluation  of  the  French  franc,  but  the 
drain  was  halted  when,  in  September,  Britain  raised  the  bank  rate  to  7  percent, 
the  highest  it  has  been  for  years. 

Despite  existing  problems,  the  high  level  of  economic  activity  indicates 
continued  strong  demand  for  agricultural  products  this  season.    But  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  reflected  in  increased  imports,  for  stocks  of  wheat  and  cotton  are 
large  and  the  1957  wheat  crop  is  up  from  last  year.   Although  dollar  liberali- 
zation of  farm  products  has  made  further  progress  in  several  countries,  raw 
materials  of  farm  origin  already  largely  liberalized,  and  progress  in  respect  of 
the  remaining  commodities,  mainly  domestically  produced  food  products,  will  be 
slower. 

Of  potential  importance  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  are  current  plans  for  European  integration  as  embodied  in  the  treaty 
for  the  European  Economic  Community  (or  Common  Market),  to  which  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelux  countries  are  parties,  and  the  proposed 
Free  Trade  Area,  relating  nearly  all  other  West  European  countries  with  the 
Common  Market.   One  of  the  important  aims  of  these  efforts  is  to  increase  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  area.    Repercussions  on  trade  with  countries  outside 
the  area  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future,  however.    The  Common 
Market  Treaty  will  not  become  effective  before  Jan.  1,  1958,  with  details  concern- 
ing agricultural  policies  to  be  worked  out  afterward,  and  the  Free  Trade  Area  plan 
has  still  to  be  finalized.    Under  both  plans  a  period  of  gradual  integration  of  some 
15  years  is  scheduled.    Neither  plan  envisions  free  trade  in  agricultural  products 
within  its  area,  in  contrast  to  the  aim  for  industrial  products. 

T rade.  —  Though  consumer  demand  for  agricultural  products  is  expected  to 
continue  high,  the  demand  for  imports  of  those  agricultural  commodities  which  the 
United  States  supplies  is  expected  to  fall  off  somewhat  in  1957-58,  owing  mainly  to 
increased  production  within  the  area  and  to  large  stocks. 

Imports  of  U.S.  wheat,  cotton,  and  citrus  fruit  were  exceptionally  high  in 
1956-57  because  of  the  small  French  wheat  crop,  the  reduced  Spanish  orange  crop, 
and  the  low  cotton  stocks,  which  were  replenished  after  U.  S.  cotton  began  moving 
rapidly  at  competitive  prices.  Thus ,  some  decline  in  exports  of  these  commodities  is 
inevitable.    Deciduous  fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  low  supply  in  Western 
Europe  this  year.    Import  licenses  are  being  granted  for  apples  and  pears  from  the 
United  States,  for  instance  by  Germany,  and  several  countries  which  do  not  permit 
imports  of  apples  and  pears  until  the  bulk  of  their  domestic  crop  is  marketed  have 
opened  their  borders  to  these  imports  unusually  early  this  season.    Feed  grains 
are  also  in  lower  supply  and  increased  shipments  therefore  possible.    Owing  to  a 
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growing  acceptance  of  Rhodesian,  Canadian,  and  other  tobaccos  by  this  market  the 
downward  trend  of  the  U.  S.  share  in  European  tobacco  imports  may  continue. 

In  1956-57  the  United  States  supplied  Western  Europe  with  farm  products  to  a 
value  of  $2.25  billion  compared  with  $1.65  billion  in  1955-56.    Most  countries  took 
more  U.  S.  farm  products  in  1956-57  than  the  year  before,  but  the  increases  in 
German  takings  by  $177  million  and  in  Italian  takings  by  about  $120  million  alone 
account  for  one-half  of  the  total  increase.    Though  exports  under  special  programs 
increased,  normal  dollar  sales  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  increase. 

Shipments  in  calendar  1956  equalled  19.4  percent  of  all  West  European  im- 
ports of  the  principal  agricultural  products  that  the  United  States  supplies. 

TABLE  8. --Western  Europe:    U.  S.  share  in  imports  of  agricultural  products, 

by  value,  1951-561 


Year 

Principal  products  imported  from  the  United  States 

Total 
all  agri- 
cultural 
products 

Grains 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

Cotton 

and 
linters 

Tobacco, 
unmfg. 

Fats, 
oils, 
oil- 
seeds2 

Fruit 
and 
nuts 

Live  - 
stock 
products 
for  food3 

Total 

1951  .... 

1952  .... 

1953  .... 

1954  .... 

1955  .... 

1956  .... 

Percent 

38.7 
29.9 
25.7 
17.2 
27.1 
32.7 

Percent 

31.0 
40.6 
32.8 
33.4 
27.2 
27.8 

Percent 

59.2 
38.9 
53.8 
49.9 
47.0 
45.3 

Percent 

12.1 
11.9 
8.9 
16.1 
18.6 
19.7 

Percent 

45 

5.7 

5.4 

6.3 

6.3 
10.4 

Percent 

3.8 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
2.0 
2.3 

Percent 

423 
20.5 
16.9 
16.5 
17.4 
19.4 

Percent 

«15 
11.7 
9.5 
9.8 
10.9 
12.5 

Excluding  Spain,  data  for  which  are  not  available.  2Excluding  butter.  3  Including  butter  and 
live  animals,  mainly  for  food.  4  Partly  estimated. 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

TABLE  9. --Western  Europe:    Total  agricultural  imports  and  percentage  distribution, 

by  source,  1952-561 


Year 

Total 

United 
States 

Canada 

Latin 
America 

Western 
Europe 

Eastern 
Europe2 

British 
Common- 
wealth3 

Non- 
British 
overseas 
terri- 
tories 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Billion 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

dollars 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1952  .... 

14.1 

11.7 

4.9 

10.1 

21.2 

3.6 

27.1 

8.8 

12.6 

1953  .... 

13.4 

9.5 

4.8 

13.1 

22.6 

2.4 

29.0 

9.2 

9.4 

1954  .... 

13.9 

9.8 

3.3 

13.4 

23.6 

2.6 

29.6 

10.1 

7.7 

1955  .... 

14.6 

10.9 

3.8 

11.6 

24.3 

2.4 

30.6 

47.1 

49.3 

1956  .... 

15.7 

12.5 

4.2 

12.6 

24.1 

2.9 

27.3 

49.0 

47.4 

Excluding  Spain,  for  which  comparable  data  are  not  available.  2  Includes  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  satellites,  Yugoslavia,  and  Finland.   3  Excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.    4  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  excluded  from  non-British  overseas  territories  and  included  with  "Other 
countries,"  which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  percentages  materially. 
Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
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Measured  against  total  agricultural  imports,  including  such  complementary- 
products  as  coffee  and  rubber,  the  percentage  is  12.5,  the  highest  since  1951 
when  demand  was  strong  and  prices  high,  primarily  because  of  the  Korean 
war.    The  United  States  increased  its  share  of  the  trade  in  1956  compared  with 
1955  for  all  commodities,  except  tobacco.    The  greatest  increases  occurred 
for  grains  and  fruits.    The  striking  increase  in  shipments  of  U.  S.  cotton  that 
began  in  August  1956  is  not  apparent  from  the  1956  figures  since  shipments 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  at  very  low  levels. 

While  Western  Europe's  agricultural  import  needs  currently  are  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  and  some  decline  in  value  of  the  takings  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
is  likely,  U.  S.  farmers  may  well  maintain  their  share  in  this  important  market 
in  1957-58. 

Western  Asia  3 

Agricultural  production  in  Western  Asia  in  1957-58  is  forecast  at  5  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  level  reached  in  1956-57. 

By  1952-54,  the  postwar  base  period,  the  region  as  a  whole  had  substantially 
increased  both  total  and  per  capita  production  over  prewar  years,  and  has  had 
a  moderately  steady  increase  thereafter.    The  same  is  true  for  all  countries 
taken  individually,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  per  capita  production.    The  most 
important  lag  appears  in  Turkey,  mainly  because  of  successive  short  grain  crops 
in  recent  years. 

TABLE  10. --Western  Asia:    Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1955/56  =  1957/58 


[1952/53  -  1954/55  =  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

Country 

Average 
1935-39 

1955-56 

1956-571 

1957-582 

Average 
1935-39 

1955-56 

1956-571 

1957-582 

Cyprus  .  . 
Iran  .... 
Iraq  .... 
Israel  .  .  . 
Jordan  . . 
Lebanon  . 
Syria  .  .  . 
Turkey  .  . 

65 
83 
62 
74 
44 
58 
49 
65 

97 
113 
83 
118 
37 
86 
89 
104 

105 
115 
100 
138 
118 
121 
120 
104 

107 
121 
118 
143 
101 
1 17 
127 
105 

87 
93 
98 
87 
73 
84 
71 
88 

92 
108 
79 
107 
34 
80 
84 
95 

98 
108 

93 
120 
105 
109 
110 

93 

98 
112 
108 
116 

88 
104 
114 

92 

Total 
Western 
Asia  .  .  . 

68 

102 

108 

113 

88 

95 

99 

102 

Preliminary.  2Forecast. 


Turkey  alone  accounts  for  over  54  percent  of  the  region's  production  but  for 
little  more  than  40  percent  of  the  population.  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  has  one- 
third  of  the  population  but  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  production. 

Iran,  Turkey,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  other  Arabian  Peninsula  states,  and  Cyprus. 
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C  ount  ry 

Agricultural 
production 

Population 

Percent 

Percent 

0.7 

0.9 

24.2 

32.7 

9.7 

11.3 

2.2 

2.9 

1.5 

2.4 

1.1 

2.4 

Syria   

6.0 

6.9 

54.6 

40.5 

Total  Western  Asia.  . 

100 

100 

TABLE  1 1. --Western  Asia:    Relative  importance  Economic  conditions  and 

of  countries  in  agricultural  production  and  agricultural  policies   Agri- 

population,  1952-54  culture  dominates  the  eco- 

nomic  life  of  Western  Asia. 
Even  in  the  few  oil- rich 
countries,  the  major  part  of 
the  population  depends 
significantly  upon  agriculture 
for  its  livelihood.  Industries 
are  small,  and  agricultural 
exports  earn  most  of  the 
foreign  exchange.    This  has 
been  used  largely  for  pro- 
grams of  economic  de- 
velopment.  In  addition, 
large  portions  of  the  oil  re- 
sources have  been  used  for 
this  purpose.    A  large  share 
has  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  irrigation  and  other 
aspects  of  agricultural  development.    Technical  and  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  technical  aid  from  the  United  Nations  have  contributed  signi- 
ficantly to  economic  development  in  the  region. 

The  major  agricultural  policy  goals  of  the  region  maybe  summarized  as 
follows:    (1)  Development  of  agriculture  as  a  major  economic  base;  (2)  develop- 
ment of  complementary  industries;  (3)  improvement  of  market  possibilities  for 
traditional  and  for  new  agricultural  exports;  (4)  increased  consumption  of  food  and 

fiber;  and  (5)  increased  pro- 
duction of  certain  items  to  re- 
_  duce  dependence  upon  imports. 

To  attain  these  goals,  the 
countries  concerned  have  em- 
barked upon  large-scale  na- 
tional development  programs. 
Also,  they  have  adopted  various 
specific  measures  aimed  at 
regulation  of  trade,  price  and 
market  control,  and  limited  in- 
direct support  to  agriculture. 

Three  outstanding  events 
in  the  1957  regional  situation  de- 
serve emphasis.    Russia  con- 
tinued its  economic  penetration 
in  the  area,  using  attractive 
offers  of  agricultural  aid  and 
trade.    With  increasing  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  cotton  avail- 
able for  export,  Syria  has  been 
considerably  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  markets  in 
Communist  countries. 
Russia  and  its   satellites  are 
now  firmly  established  in 
that  country,  through  a 
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large-scale  and  long-range  program  of  economic  and  technical  aid.    Syria  will 
pay  with  agricultural  products  ,  mainly  cotton  and  wheat. 

Turkish  economic  difficulties  persisted  in  1957.    The  trade  balance  was 
again  unfavorable,  with  substantial  arrears  still  outstanding.    The  wheat  crop 
was  better  than  in  1956,  but  still  short  of  the  country's  needs,  and  with  no  possi- 
bility of  net  exports.    Also,  cotton  and  several  of  the  traditional  export  crops 
were  short. 

On  the  other  hand,  unusually  large  surpluses  of  grains  and  cotton  have 
emerged  in  other  countries  of  the  region.    Normal  markets  will  absorb  a  portion 
of  these  surpluses.    The  rest,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $7  3  million,  may 
create  a  serious  problem  in  1958. 

Production. — Agricultural  production  in  the  region  continued  to  expand  at  a 
steady  pace,  except  in  Turkey.    Excellent  harvests  of  cereals  and  other  crops 
occurred  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  and  Syria.    In  Turkey,  though  wheat  production 
increased,  output  of  other  important  crops  was  much  below  normal.    The  reduced 
production  of  specialty  crops  (dried  fruits  and  nuts),  which  comprise  a  large 
portion  of  Turkey's  agricultural  exports,  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  its 
foreign  exchange  position.    Production  of  dates  in  Iraq  and  Iran  will  be  smaller 
than  it  was  last  year.    Good  apple  crops  have  been  harvested,  especially  in 
Lebanon;  and  substantial  citrus  production  is  expected,  particularly  in  Israel, 
the  leading  producer. 

West  Asian  wheat  production  increased  about  13  percent  over  that  of  the  1956 
season.    The  total  1957  harvest  yielded  407  million  bushels  compared  with  360 
million  bushels  in  1956. 

Barley  production  is  estimated  at  247  million  bushels ,  about  3  percent  over 
1956  output.    The  largest  increase  was  in  the  Iraqi  crop. 

Total  cotton  production  for  the  region  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
slightly  lower  than  in  1956.    Turkey's  crop  was  smaller,  whereas  those  of  Syria, 
Israel,  and  Iraq  were  larger. 

Consumption  and  trade  outlook. — As  a  result  of  a  bumper  wheat  crop,  Syria 
will  have  about  15  million  bushels  available  for  export.   Also,  Iraq  will  have  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  above  consumption  requirements.  Pressed 
for  foreign  exchange,  Syria  will  try  to  export  all  available  wheat  surpluses.  With 
increased  domestic  consumption,  because  of  growing  population,  higher  purchasing 
power,  and  livestock  improvement  programs,  Turkey  must  import  about  20  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.    Its  import  requirements  also  include  vegetable 
oil  and  beef  tallow.    Iran  has  a  large  wheat  crop  for  1957-58,  which  . may  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  food  needs.    Total  prospective  grain  export  availabilities  for 
Western  Asia  probably  will  be  close  to  30  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  million 
bushels  of  barley. 

Israel,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  normally  deficit  countries,  will  require 
their  usual  wheat  imports.    Total  wheat  import  requirements  for  the  above 
countries  and  Turkey  may  exceed  30  million  bushels.    Jordan  will  be  about  self- 
sufficient  in  basic  items. 

Increasing  cotton  consumption  is  overtaking  production  in  Turkey,  resulting 
in  smaller  availabilities  for  export.    On  the  other  hand,  expanding  production  of 
this  crop  in  other  countries  of  the  region,  especially  Syria,  will  result  in  some 
700,000  bales  available  for  export  in  1957-58.    Import  requirements  of  the  region 
are  estimated  at  less  than  50,000  bales. 

There  will  be  normal  substantial  citrus  exports,  especially  from  Israel.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  of  dates  will  be  smaller.   Also,  Turkey  will  offer  for  export 
much  smaller  quantities  of  raisins,  figs,  and  filberts. 

Long-range  outlook. —Different  trends  of  production,  consumption,  and  trade 
are  indicated  for  the  countries  of  the  region  in  the  next  5  years.    Turkey  is  likely  to 
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maintain  production  of  bread  and  feed  grains  at  such  levels  as  to  meet  its  domestic 
requirements.    Export  surpluses  in  good  years  will  be  offset  by  import  deficits  in 
bad  years.   Increased  cotton  production  will  about  keep  pace  with  consumption. 
Traditional  specialty  export  crops  will  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  levels. 

In  Iran  a  similar  situation  is  likely  to  develop.    Large-scale  development 
programs,  for  which  substantial  oil  revenues  are  used,  will  expand  irrigation  and 
increase  such  crops  as  grains  and  cotton  materially.    On  the  other  hand,  industrial 
expansion,  rising  living  standards,  and  a  growing  population  will  overtake  or  keep 
ahead  of  the  increased  production. 

For  Syria  and  Iraq  a  different  trend  is  indicated.    Irrigation  and  other  develop- 
ment programs  are  firmly  established  in  these  countries.   Iraq  depends  mainly  on 
its  oil  and  Syria,  mainly  on  its  agricultural  exports  for  this  purpose.    The  potential 
in  both  countries  is  great,  and  the  population  relatively  small.    They  are  likely, 
therefore,  to  become  substantial  exporters  of  grains  and  cotton,  in  addition  to 
traditional  crops,  such  as  dates. 

Israel,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  continue  to  depend  upon  large  imports 
of  bread  grains  and  rice  and  smaller  imports  of  other  items.   At  the  same  time, 
exports  of  citrus  from  Israel  and  apples  from  Lebanon  will  continue  to  increase. 
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Africa 


Agricultural  production  in  Africa  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  slightly  below 
the  1956-57  level,  an  increase  in  southern  Africa  only  partly  offsetting  a  de- 
crease in  northern  Africa.    Production  per  capita  declined  in  both  parts  of  the 
continent.    But  it  is  still  well  above  prewar  years  in  southern  Africa.    In  northern 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  production  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth,  a  development  that  reflects  the  difficult  situation  there. 

Economic  conditions  and  agricultural  policies.  —  The  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Africa  emerge  from  two  major,  and  basically  different,  back- 
grounds.   The  countries  of  the  north4  are  mostly  lacking  in  rich  natural  re- 
sources.   Their  economies  depend  primarily  on  agriculture,  and  agricultural 
exports  contribute  the  major  part  of  foreign  exchange.    With  a  few  exceptions, 
these  export  items — such  as  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  citrus— are  similar  to  and 
competitive  with  items  produced  in  the  United  States.    Furthermore,  possibilities 
for  industrial  development  are  limited  mostly  to  complementary  agricultural 
enterprises . 

Consequently  the  major  agricultural  policies  of  these  countries  have  been 
aimed  at  the  following  objectives:    (1)  Expansion  of  agricultural  production  by 
irrigation  and  all  other  possible  means;  (2)  development  of  complementary  in- 
dustries as  far  as  resources  permit;  (3)  encouragement  of  agricultural  exports 
through  various  control  and  support  measures;  (4)  reduction  of  imports  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange;  and  (5)  raising  living  standards  through  productive 
development  programs. 

The  year  1957  was  a  difficult  one  for  most  of  the  countries  in  this  area,  and 
so  1958  is  likely  to  be.    Egypt  still  has  problems  resulting  principally  from  the 
Suez  crisis  and  its  economic  shift  toward  Russia.    Cotton  exports  (representing 
about  75  percent  of  its  total  exports)  were  down  21  percent  in  volume.   Almost  50 
percent  went  to  Communist  countries  compared  to  33  percent  in  the  previous 
season.    This  has  caused  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  for  trade  with 
Western  countries.    Consequently  Egypt  suffers  from  shortage  of  consumer 
goods,  rising  cost  of  living,  disruption  of  business  activity,  and  increased  gov- 
ernment borrowing  to  finance  current  operations.    Nationalization  has  also  dis- 
rupted banking,  trading,  and  insurance  establishments.    Recently  Egypt  has  been 
trying  to  improve  its  economic  situation  by  encouraging  exports  to  Western 
countries.    Special  premiums  are  granted  on  sales  of  cotton  to  hard -cur rency 
countries.    Also  a  certain  proportion  of  sales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  in  barter  for  tobacco  and  other  commodities.    The  government  is  also 
pushing  the  export  of  other  products  such  as  rice,  onions,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  cotton  yarns. 

In  the  Sudan,  even  though  agricultural  production  continued  at  a  high  level  in 
1957,  economic  activities  were  seriously  impeded  by  the  stagnation  of  the  cotton 
market,  caused  by  the  high  prices  of  Sudan  cotton  relative  to  prices  by  other 
growths  of  comparable  quality.    Sudan's  economy  rises  and  falls  with  its  foreign 
trade  of  cotton.    Less  than  25  percent  of  the  1957  cotton  crop  had  been  sold  by 
September  1957,  contrasted  with  80  percent  during  the  same  period  of  1956.  As 
a  result,  the  country  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  $28  million  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1957,  causing  a  severe  drain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

Recently  independent  Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  succeeded  in  gradually 
extending  controls  over  their  economic  problems,  but  several  difficulties  still 
confront  their  governments.    Among  these  are  agricultural  crises,  resulting 
from  droughts,  in  1956  in  Tunisia  and  in  1957  in  Morocco;  growing  unemployment; 


'Somalia,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Egypt,  Libya,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
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TABLE  12. --Northern  Africa:    Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1955/56  =  1957/58 


[  1952/53  -  1954/55  =  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

Country 

Average 
1935-39 

1955-56 

1956-572 

1957-583 

Average 
1935-391 

1955-56 

1956-572 

1957-583 

Algeria  .  . 

88 

98 

99 

87 

111 

92 

92 

79 

Egypt  .  .  • 

89 

107 

108 

114 

120 

100 

99 

102 

Ethiopia  . 

73 

107 

111 

108 

104 

102 

105 

100 

Libya  .  .  . 

76 

104 

117 

155 

96 

101 

112 

148 

Morocco  . 

69 

94 

93 

75 

88 

89 

86 

68 

Somalia.  . 

71 

126 

129 

129 

97 

120 

121 

119 

Sudan  .  .  . 

58 

126 

156 

149 

88 

120 

147 

138 

Tunisia  .  . 

66 

73 

100 

94 

89 

69 

93 

85 

Total 
Northern 
Africa.  . 

80 

103 

108 

104 

110 

97 

100 

95 

1  Not  available  for  Southern  Africa.   ^Preliminary.  3Forecast. 

TABLE  13.  - -Southern  Africa:    Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1955/56  =  1957/58 


[  1952/53  -  1954/55  =  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

Country 

Average 

1955- 

1956- 

1957- 

Average 

1955- 

1956- 

1957- 

1935-391 

56 

572 

58? 

1935-391 

56 

572 

583 

115 

113 

110 

107 

110 

113 

114 

105 

107 

106 

French  Equatorial  Africa  . 

111 

113 

113 

106 

107 

105 

103 

110 

99 

105 

French  West  Africa  .... 

115 

113 

110 

107 

103 

109 

98 

103 

108 

108 

103 

102 

106 

109 

101 

103 

117 

118 

111 

111 

Federation  Rhodesia 

121 

120 

112 

107 

113 

114 

108 

107 

115 

115 

110 

108 

Union  of  South  Africa    .  .  . 

113 

112 

114 

107 

105 

105 

81 

114 

114 

115 

96 

110 

107 

106 

Total  Africa  

80 

109 

112 

111 

101 

104 

105 

101 

Not  available  for  Southern  Africa.   2 Preliminary .   3  Forecast. 
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Country- 


Agricultural 
production 


Population 


Algeria 
Egypt  .  . 
Ethiopia 
Libya  .  . 
Morocco 
Somalia 
Sudan .  . 
Tunisia 


Percent 

6.2 
14.8 
8.3 

.4 
6.3 

.2 
2.3 
2.2 


Percent 

4.8 
11.3 
9.9 
.6 
4.2 
.6 
5.0 
1.9 


Northern  Africa 


40.7 


38.4 


uncertainties    over     the    extent  TABLE  14. --Africa:    Relative  importance  of 

and  nature  of  continued  French  countries  in  agricultural  production  and 

assistance;  procurement  of  for-  population,  1952-54 

eign  investments  and  aid  to 
bolster  governmental  develop- 
ment plans;  and  emigration  of 
European  technical  and  business 
personnel.  Both  countries  are 
applying  themselves  diligently 
to  the  solution  of  these  economic 
difficulties  and  actively  investi- 
gating market  possibilities  for 
their  agricultural  products. 

Three  years  of  political  un- 
rest have  been  detrimental  to 
Algeria's  economy,  and  serious 
losses  in  capital  equipment  and 
human  and  natural  resources 
have  occurred.  Agricultural  in- 
come has  declined,  owing  to  de- 
creased production  and  lower 
wheat  prices. 

In  contrast  with  the  difficult 
situation  of  northern  Africa,  the 
picture  in  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent below  the  Sahara  is  promis- 
ing. Earning  the  necessary  for- 
eign exchange  for  economic 
development  is  not  as  much  of  a 
problem.  Mineral  resources 
are  abundant  and  are  in  demand 
in  industrialized  countries. 
Also,  agricultural  production  is 
mostly  tropical  and  largely 
complementary  for  Tempera- 
ture Zone  crops. 

Thus  southern  Africa's  exports  of  coffee,  cocoa,  palm  oils,  sisal,  rubber,  trop- 
ical wood,  and  others  find  ready  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Nor  has 
it  been  difficult  for  some  of  the  countries  to  dispose  of  such  competitive  exports 
as  tobacco,  citrus,  cotton,  and  peanuts  either  internally  or  abroad.    In  this,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  economic  integration  with  a  number  of  European  countries. 

With  these  economic  assets,  and  gaining  more  political  recognition  and  free- 
dom, most  countries  in  southern  Africa  are  now  moving  ahead  with  daring  plans 
of  economic  and  social  development.    These  include  projects  of  hydroelectric 
power,  irrigation  and  resettlement,  and  disease  and  pest  control,  development  of 
new  crops,  diversification  of  agriculture,  and  industrialization.    Standards  of 
living  among  the  African  masses  will  rise  and  greater  consumption  of  better  food 
items  will  take  place. 

Agricultural  production. — Sudan  is  the  only  country  in  northern  Africa  in 
which  there  has  been  significant  increase  in  agricultural  production  since  1952- 
54.    Favorable  weather  and  increased  acreage  brought  record  cotton  and  sorg- 
hum crops  in  1956-57.  In  Egypt ,  production  is  up  slightly  in  1 957- 58  becaus  e  of  large  r 
cotton  harvests.    In  Morocco,  the  drought  cut  winter  grain  production  sharply.  A 
45-percent  decrease  in  Tunisia's  olive  oil  greatly  reduced  its  total  production. 


Angola  

Belgian  Congo  

French  Equatorial 

Africa   

French  Togoland  

French  West  Africa  .  .  . 

Ghana   

Kanya   

Liberia   

Nigeria   

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Tanganyika  

Uganda  

Union  of  South  Africa  .  . 

Southern  Africa  


Total  Africa 


1.1 

6.7 

1.8 
.4 
5.8 
2.5 
1.5 
.9 

15.4 
3.0 
3.2 
4.2 

12.7 


59.3 


100 


2.1 
8.4 

2.3 
.5 
8.7 
2.5 
3.0 
.7 
16.1 
3.5 
4.2 
2.8 
6.8 


61.6 


100 
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NORTHERN  AFRICA: 
Per  Capita  Output 
Below  Prewar 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA: 
Per  Capita  Output 
Trending  Upward 


Production  of  long  staple 
cotton,  the  most  important 
export  crop  of  the  region, 
was  high.    In  the  Sudan  the 
1956-57  crop  was  up  40  per- 
cent, but  is  expected  to  de- 
crease in  1957-58.  Cotton 
acreage  was  greater  in  Egypt 
in  1957-58  and  production 
was  1 5  percent  above  1956- 
57  output. 

Grain  crops  decreased 
about  17  percent  in  the  whole 
area  in  1957-58.    Wheat  was 
about  almost  one -half  in 
Morocco,  20  percent  in  Al- 
geria, and  reduced  slightly 
in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Mo- 
rocco's barley  crop  was  less 
than  one -third  of  the  1956-57 
crop,  and  production  in  Alge- 
ria was  cut  one -half.  Good 
wheat  and  barley  crops  were 
harvested  in  Libya  and  Tuni- 
sia.   Corn  production  was 
down  somewhat  in  Egypt, 
Morocco,  and  Ethiopia.  Rice 
production,  maintained  prin- 
cipally in  Egypt,  continued 
to  increase.    Sorghum  and 
millet  are  the  principal  grain 
crops  of  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and 
Somalia.    They  decreased  15 
percent  in  Ethiopia,  but  Sudan 
expects  that  the  bumper  crop 
of  1956-57  will  be  exceeded. 
Citrus  fruits  are  important  exports  of  Algeria  and  Morocco.    Production  in 
Algeria  was  down  about  6  percent,  but  in  Morocco  was  up  about  10  percent.  Good 
grape  crops  were  harvested  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  with  a  resulting  high  wine 
production.    Egypt  is  increasing  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  onions  and 
potatoes  are  important  exports. 

Ethiopia's  most  important  export  crop,  coffee,  is  expected  to  reach  a  peak  of 
57,000  metric  tons  (12.5  million  pounds)  in  1957-58.    That  country  is  also  in- 
creasing sugar  production,  as  is  Egypt. 

In  the  rest  of  Africa,  agricultural  production  continued  to  expand,  both  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export.    The  cocoa  crops  of  Nigeria  and  Ghana,  the 
principal  growers,  are  showing  the  first  major  increase  in  many  years,  largely 
because  of  the  disease  control  measures  taken  by  the  growers. 

Cotton  production  has  continued  to  expand  materially  in  British  East  and 
French  Equatorial  Africa.    The  1957-58  Nigerian  cotton  crop  is  expected  to  reach 
a  new  record  level  of  167,000  bales.    In  Uganda,  the  largest  producer  in  British 
East  Africa,  increases  resulting  from  improved  cultural  practices  will  be  offset 
by  a  tendency  to  shift  to  coffee  where  possible.    Production  for  the  Lake  Province 
of  Tanganyika  has  increased  from  50,000  bales  in  1949  to  about  153,000  in  1957. 
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A  new  record  production  of  Arabica  and  Robusta  coffee  is  forecast  for  the  1957 
marketing  year  in  British  East  Africa.    Good  crops  are  expected  in  West  Africa. 

Peanut  production  in  Nigeria  for  1957-58  is  expected  to  equal  the  record 
crop  of  1955-56.   About  40  percent  of  the  marketed  shelled  crop  is  expected  to  be 
of  the  new  special  grade.    This  results  from  widespread  use  of  new  hand-operated 
shellers  and  the  incentive  price  offered.    The  total  production  in  Belgian  Congo, 
French  West  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  French  Cameroons  in  1957-58  is 
expected  to  reach  a  record  level  of  2,775  million  pounds.    The  crop  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  last  year's. 

The  1957  corn  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  reach  a  new 
record  level  of  about  41  million  bags  (of  200  Ids.).    However,  the  incentive  of  the 
new  soil -bank  scheme  in  the  Union,  designed  to  put  more  land  into  improved 
pasture  for  livestock  production,  may  result  in  decreased  corn  output. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  will  have  deficit  wheat 
production  resulting  from  decreased  acreages  and  severe  rust  damage.    In  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  the  1956-57  wheat  crop,  now  estimated  at  8.5  million  to  9 
million  bags  (of  200  lbs.),  was  damaged  by  lice,  rust,  and  floods.    If  the  present 
expansion  in  wheat  continues  and  conditions  are  favorable,  southern  Africa  may 
have  a  surplus  wheat  problem  in  1959  or  I960. 

Citrus  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high 
level  for  the  1958  crop,  with  young  trees  coming  into  bearing. 

The  1957  production  of  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year's  crop  for  Africa,  below  the  Sahara. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Union  for  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  around  920,000 
short  tons.    The  1956-57  crop  of  849,000  tons  was  90,000  tons  short  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  this  was  due  partly  to  lower  tonnage  per  acre  and  to  lower  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  cane. 

Trade  and  consumption. — Trade  developments  in  northern  Africa  are  marked 
by  increased  influence  of  Communist  countries  and  the  breaking  away  of  Tunisia 
and  Morocco  from  close  trade  ties  with  France.    Tunisia  has  signed  trade  agree- 
ments with  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Morocco  has  agreements  with  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Denmark,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Portugal,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Nationalist  China,  Communist 
China,  Bulgaria,  and  Lebanon.    The  proportion  of  Egypt's  trade  with  Communist 
countries  continues  to  increase,  and  the  Soviet  trade  mission  in  Sudan  has  been 
very  active. 

Principal  exports  from  the  area  will  be  more  than  1.5  million  bales  of  long 
staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and  Sudan;  400,000  short  tons  of  rice  from  Egypt; 
500,000  short  tons  of  citrus  fruits  from  Algeria  and  Morocco;  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  wine  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  onions  from  Egypt,  and  coffee  from 
Ethiopia.   Also  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Sudan  will  offer  moderate  amounts  of 
durum  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum,  totaling  less  than  200,000  short 
tons . 

Increased  domestic  requirements  in  Egypt  will  call  for  the  import  of  26  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  principally  from  France  and  Italy,  and  2  million  bushels  of 
corn  from  Union  of  South  Africa.    Because  of  a  very  short  grain  crop,  Morocco 
needs  to  import  about  3.6  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  1.4  million  bushels  of 
barley,  in  addition  to  the  larger  quantities  already  imported  this  season.  Tunisia 
probably  will  buy  1.8  million  bushels  of  soft  wheat.    Other  countries  will  be 
largely  self-sufficient  in  grains,  even  Libya  which  usually  must  import  wheat. 

In  Africa,  below  the  Sahara,  the  large  majorities  of  the  African  populations 
live  mainly  on  root  crops,  palm  oils,  millets  and  grain  sorghums,  and  corn  in  a 
few  countries.  All  of  these  items  will  be  in  ample  supply  in  1957-58.  Also,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  Angola  will 
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offer  large  corn  surpluses  for  export.  For  the  Union,  the  surplus  is  estimated  at 
14  million  bags  (of  200  lbs.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  demand  for  wheat  and  flour  in  several  of 
these  countries  indicates  import  requirements  of  about  6.5  million  bushels  in 
1957-58.    There  is  also  increasing  demand  for  canned  food  items  from  abroad. 

Normal  substantial  quantities  of  specialty  crops— palm  oils  and  kernels, 
coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  pyrethrum,  sisal,  peanuts,  and  others— will  be  available 
for  export. 

Also,  there  will  be  usual  substantial  export  surpluses  of  tobacco  from  Rho- 
desia, citrus  from  the  Union,  and  cotton  from  British  East  Africa,  Belgian  Congo, 
and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  upward  trend  of  the  postwar  years  in  the  production  and  exports  of  wool 
in  the  Union  is  expected  to  continue  through  1958-59.    Exports  will  continue  to 
account  for  85  percent  of  total  disposal  of  wool.    The  1957-58  crop  is  judged  to  be 
around  330  million  pounds. 

Long-range  outlook. —Agricultural  development  in  most  of  northern  Africa  is 
seriously  impeded  by  relatively  limited  natural  resources,  unfavorable  trade 
balances,  and  rapidly  expanding  populations.   An  outstanding  exception  is  Sudan, 
which  has  abundant  land  resources,  largely  undeveloped  as  yet,  and  sparse  popu- 
lation.   Sudan  has  plans  to  add  1  million  acres  to  its  Gezera  Scheme,  200,000  of 
this  to  be  under  cultivation  in  1958.    One -third  of  this  area  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
cotton;  however,  the  present  difficulties  Sudan  is  having  in  selling  its  cotton  may 
force  an  adjustment  in  these  plans. 

Egypt  has  extremely  limited  possibilities  of  expansion  without  tremendous 
irrigation  projects.    The  proposed  High  Aswan  Dam,  to  irrigate  some  2  million 
additional  acres,  will  be  costly  and  will  take  about  15  years  to  finish.    By  that 
time  the  rapidly  increasing  population  will  have  wiped  out  any  advantage  of  ex- 
panded production.    Thus  Egypt  is  likely  to  continue  to  import  substantial  and  in- 
creasing quantities  of  bread  grains. 

Morocco  has  an  appreciable  potential  for  expansion  of  crop  acreage  and  pro- 
duction, including  grains  and  cotton.    Industrialization  and  rising  living  standards, 
however,  are  likely  to  absorb  most  of  these  gains. 

Tunisia  also  has  development  plans,  but  its  land  and  water  resources  are 
limited.    The  country  is  likely  to  be  a  net  importer  of  basic  food  items  in  the 
f  utur  e . 

Libya  has  very  limited  resources,  and  it  is  only  in  years  of  very  favorable 
weather  that  it  will  even  be  self-sufficient  in  important  food  crops. 

In  Ethiopia,  agricultural  development  has  been  slow;  however,  production 
will  probably  increase  slightly  faster  than  population  growth,  and  living  standards 
will  rise.    Through  its  coffee  and  other  specialty  exports,  the  country  will  earn 
more  foreign  exchange  for  economic  development  and  for  some  food  imports. 

The  long-range  outlook  for  Africa,  below  the  Sahara,  is  promising,  both  for 
the  peoples  of  the  area  and  for  international  trade.    Exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources will  be  expanded,  and  the  great  specialty  export  crops  of  the  region  will 
be  maintained  or  increased.    Both  trends  will  increase  the  availability  of  foreign 
exchange  for  further  economic  development.    Industrialization  will  be  pursued 
more  rapidly,  and  levels  of  consumption  will  rise  among  the  African  masses. 
There  will  be  growing  demands  for  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  and  other  food 
items  from  abroad. 
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TABLE  15. --Far  East:  Indices  of  agricultural  production;  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1956-57  and  1957-58 


[  1952/53  -  1954/55  =  100] 
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95 
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86 
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Preliminary.    2  Forecast. 

The  Far  East 
(excluding  Mainland  China) 


Good  crops  were  the  rule  in  the  Far  East  in  1956-57,  and  another  good  year 
is  expected  for  1957-58.    For  both  years  the  level  of  total  agricultural  production 
is  estimated  at  about  109  percent  of  the  1952-54  average.    This  is  substantially 
above  the  prewar  level. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  great  population  of  the  area,  however,  even 
this  expanded  level  of  aggregate  production  fails  to  provide  as  much  per  capita  as 
prewar.    The  crucial  race  between  population  and  farm  output  continues. 

The  wide  geographic  and  climatic  range  of  the  area  results  in  considerable 
variation  in  the  crop  production  picture.    Both  South  and  Southeast  Asia  are  ex- 
pected to  show  small  declines  in  production  in  1957-58  from  the  previous  year's 
level,  but  these  declines  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  better  crops  in  Northeast 
Asia. 

In  most  countries,  consumer  demand  for  agricultural  products  is  increasing, 
partly  as  a  result  of  higher  purchasing  power  generated  by  economic  development 
programs  and  partly  because  of  the  aim  of  governments  to  improve  on  the  low 
levels  of  consumption.    This  creates  an  additional  pressure  to  expand  production. 
Most  countries  of  the  area— India  is  a  notable  example— are  working  energetically 
to  develop  their  agricultural  output. 
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With  the  prevailing  low  yields  in  most  of  the  area,  a  considerable  potential 
for  increasing  output  exists.    But  this  takes  time,  and  in  the  meantime  the  con- 
sumer demand  cannot  be  met  without  stepped-up  imports.    Here  lies  another 
problem  for  the  governments  in  the  area  struggling  to  develop  their  economies. 
A  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  finance  imports  is  common.  Sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  under  the  Public  Law  480  program — enabling  pur- 
chases with  their  own  currencies — have  helped  some  of  the  countries  materially 
in  meeting  this  problem.    Even  so,  upward  price  trends  generally  prevail  and  in- 
dicate that  supplies  are  still  inadequate. 

Countries  in  the  area  with  agricultural  surpluses  to  export  were  generally 
successful  in  1956-57  in  finding  markets  although  in  some  cases  at  lower  prices. 
The  two  big  rice  exporters,  Burma  and  Thailand,  disposed  of  all  their  supplies. 
The  outlook  for  1957-58  trade  is  equally  good.    Trade  in  rubber  and  tea,  also 
principal  export  crops,  moved  at  a  high  level  in  1956-57. 

Export  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  to  Far  East  countries  in  calendar 
year  1956  amounted  to  $891  million,  of  which  $381  million  moved  under  Public 
Law  480.    Japan  again  was  the  largest  buyer.    Principal  commodities  exported 
included  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  soybeans,  and  tobacco. 

In  1957,  U.  S.  exports  continued  at  a  high  level,  again  aided  by  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480.    Long-range  prospects  depend  chiefly  on  the  development  of 
healthy  economies  by  the  countries  in  the  area.    Self-sufficiency  in  food,  though  a 
common  goal,  is  unlikely.    The  demand  for  imports  is  strong,  but  the  capacity  to 
pay  for  them  is  a  stringent  limitation. 

South  Asia 

India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  make  up  South  Asia.    India  is  the  agricultural 
giant  of  the  region.    In  fact,  it  is  by  far  the  leading  agricultural  country  of  the  en- 
tire Far  East  area.    The  2-percent  drop  in  1957-58  agricultural  outturn  of  the 
South  Asia  region  from  the  previous  year  is  attributed  primarily  to  reduced  pro- 
duction in  India;  Pakistan  dropped  only  1  percent,  and  Ceylon  is  holding  steady. 

Although  India's  agriculture  is  vast  and  varied,  five  crops — rice,  millets, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  gram — account  for  about  three -fourths  of  the  total  crop  pro- 
duction.   Rice  alone  accounts  for  about  one -third. 

In  1956-57,  India  had  a 
good  rice  crop  of  28.6  mil- 
lion tons  (milled  basis),  and 
produced  a  total  of  69.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  all  food  grains 
(including  pulses) .  Food 
grain  imports  for  that  season 
amounted  to  2.9  million  met- 
ric tons,  composed  of  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  and  900,000 
tons  of  rice.    About  40  per- 
cent of  these  imports  were 
under  Public  Law  480;  the 
remainder  was  mostly  rice 
from  Burma  and  wheat  from 
Australia. 

Food  grain  production 
plus  imports  gave  India  a 
supply  for  1956-57  of  72.7 
million  metric  tons,  the  larg- 
est food  grain  supply  India 
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TABLE  16. --Far  East:   Relative  importance  of 
countries  in  agricultural  production  and  total 
population,  1952-54 


Region  and  country 


Agricultural 
production 


Population 
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1.9 


11.8 
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has  known.  In  spite  of  this, 
high  prices  have  indicated  that 
the  72.7  million  ton  supply  was 
not  enough  to  meet  consump- 
tion demand  of  the  country's 
390  million,  fast-growing  pop- 
ulation. The  1957-58  food 
grain  production  is  expected  to 
maintain  the  1956-57  level  for 
all  crops  except  rice,  which 
will  likely  total  about  2  million 
tons  less.  Thus  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  India  again  to  make 
large  imports  of  grains  in  1958. 

Rice  accounts  for  the  es- 
timated decline  in  India's  food 
production  this  season  by  3 
percent  from  the  1956-57  level. 
The  decline  forecast  for  total 
crop  production  is  only  2  per- 
cent, chiefly  because  of  in- 
creased cotton  output. 

A  larger  cotton  crop  is  ex- 
pected in  India  in  1957-58  than  in 
recentyears.  The  1957-58  crop 
is  estimated  at  4.3  million  bales, 
which  is  putting  India  well  on  the 
way  toward  achieving  the  Second 
5 -Year  Plan  goal  of  5.2  million 
bales  by  1960-61. 

Pakistan's  inability  to  produce  enough  food  grains  to  meet  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing consumption  needs  has  been  the  crux  of  many  of  that  country's  difficul- 
ties.  Agricultural  production  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  population  has 
grown  in  spite  of  the  drive  of  the  5-Year  Plan. 

Total  agricultural  outturn  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  remain  at  last  year's 
level,  111  percent  of  the  1952-54  average.    Pakistan's  leading  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  jute,  cotton  and  cottonseed.    This  group  accounts  for  85  percent  of  total 
crop  production;  rice  alone  accounts  for  nearly  50  percent. 

Pakistan  produced  one  of  its  largest  rice  crops  in  1956-57,  amounting  to  9.2 
million  metric  tons,  and  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  1957-58  crop  will  reach 
9.4  million  metric  tons.    This  production,  along  with  imports  of  about  300,000 
tons  under  long-term  arrangements  already  made,  will  barely  supply  the  normal 
consumption  needs  of  the  country. 

The  1956-57  wheat  crop  was  also  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years.  The 
1957-58  crop  is  not  expected  to  encounter  such  favorable  weather  conditions  and 
may  drop  by  about  10  percent  to  3.5  million  metric  tons.    Imports  of  about 
600,000  tons  will  likely  be  made  in  1957-58,  as  last  year.    There  is  no  indication 
that  wheat  production  in  the  next  few  years  can  increase  as  fast  as  the  population. 

Jute  production  has  been  stable  for  the  past  2  years  at  about  6.8  million  bales 
(of  400  lbs.),  and  this  same  production  is  expected  from  the  1957-58  crop.  Jute 
exports  continue  to  be  the  foremost  foreign  exchange  earner  for  Pakistan,  and 
just  manufacturers  are  now  the  No.  3  item  of  export. 

Pakistan's  cotton  crop  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  about  1.4  million  bales, 
virtually  no  change  from  last  year.    Domestic  use  of  cotton  has  been  increasing 
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and  exportable  surpluses  have  trended  downward,  although  stocks  increased  some 
in  1956-57. 

In  Ceylon,  drought  has  extended  over  the  past  two  seasons  and  has  appreci- 
ably affected  all  export  and  food  crops.    Fortunately  the  tea  crop,  Ceylon's  larg- 
est agricultural  item  for  both  production  and  export,  has  been  harmed  less  than 
the  food  crops.    Rubber  and  coconut  production  in  1957-58  are  expected  to  be  down 
5  and  2  percent,  respectively,  from  the  previous  year.    The  Ceylonese  hope  that 
growing  conditions  for  the  important  later  segment  of  the  1957-58  rice  crop  may 
improve  enough  to  permit  a  harvest  of  about  400,000  metric  tons  of  milled  rice. 
This  would  be  an  8-percent  better  crop  than  was  harvested  between  July  1,  1956, 
and  June  30,  1957. 

General  economic  conditions. —Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  suffering  from 
severe  foreign  exchange  difficulties  along  with  pronounced  inflationary  pressures. 
In  India,  especially,  there  is  a  rising  trend  in  commodity  prices  and  a  marked  in- 
crease in  total  money  supply  in  circulation,  stimulated  by  the  increase  in  indus- 
trial production.    Industrial  production  recorded  a  rise  of  9  percent  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1956,  and  the  1957  may  see  about  the  same  increase. 

Necessary  heavy  purchases  of  food  grains  by  the  governments  of  the  countries 
in  this  region  have  been  a  particular  strain  on  the  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
India  moved  during  1957  to  restrict  imports  of  consumer  goods  to  conserve  ex- 
change.   Pakistan  also  has  strict  control  over  imports. 

Pakistan  and  India  have  Public  Law  480  agreements  for  large  quantities  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.    These  agreements  help  reduce  the  immediate 
foreign  exchange  expenditures  for  agricultural  imports  and  are  helping  the  gov- 
ernments to  combat  inflationary  pressures. 

Southeast  Asia 

This  area  embraces  Burma,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand.    It  accounts  for  most  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  the  Far  East.    Rice  is  the  principal  food  crop  grown  and  consumed  in 
each  Southeast  Asia  country.    Most  of  the  rice  which  enters  international  trade  is 
grown  in  this  region  in  Burma,  Thailand,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Indochina 
countries.    The  region  is  also  a  principal  supplying  area  for  rubber,  copra  and 
other  coconut  products,  and  abaca.    It  is  an  importer  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  cot- 
ton, cigarette  tobacco,  milk  products,  and  meats. 

Total  agricultural  production  in  the  area  for  the  1957-58  crop  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  down  slightly,  to  108  percent  of  the  1952-54  average,  from  109  per- 
cent in  1956-57.    Indonesia  is  the  big  country,  agriculturally  speaking,  in  this 
region.    Its  1957-58  agricultural  outturn  is  less  than  1  percent  below  1956-57. 
The  two  big  crops  are  rice  and  rubber.    Rice  production  is  down  3  percent  from 
last  year,  but  rubber  is  down  only  2  percent. 

The  total  1957-58  rice  crop  in  the  "rice  bowl"— Burma,  Thailand,  and  the 
Indochina  countries — is  expected  to  amount  to  almost  12  million  metric  tons 
(milled  basis),  of  which  about  3-1/2  million  will  be  available  for  export.  This 
production  is  roughly  1  million  less  than  that  of  the  previous  crop  year,  and  is 
107  percent  of  the  1952-54  average.    With  a  low  level  of  carry-over  stocks,  there 
will  be  a  smaller  exportable  surplus  of  rice  in  the  current  year  than  in  recent 
years. 

Thailand  normally  harvests  the  largest  volume  of  rice,  but  its  1957-58  crop 
is  down  to  4.9  million  metric  tons  from  5.4  million  in  1956-57.    Burma's  crop  is 
4.8  million  metric  tons,  no  change  from  1956-57.    South  Vietnam's  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  1.6  million  tons  for  1957-58,  some  61,000  tons  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.    Because  of  an  unfavorable  weather  situation  akin  to  Thailand's,  Cambodia's 
crop  is  down  drastically  to  605,000  tons  from  last  year's  good  crop  of  nearly 
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1  million  tons.    Laos'  rice  crop  shows  a  decline  from  last  year's  347,000  tons  to 
287,000  for  the  current  crop. 

Both  Burma  and  Thailand  are  working  hard  to  increase  rice  production. 
Burma's  actions  are  directed  in  large  part  toward  securing  additional  rural 
areas  from  the  insurgents,  thereby  permitting  rice  paddy  land  to  return  to  culti- 
vation.   Much  effort  is  also  going  into  irrigation  and  water -control  projects. 
Thailand  is  expending  major  effort  on  irrigation  and  water  control,  and  is 
achieving  more  stability  in  its  agricultural  production. 

The  future  will  see  significantly  larger  production  of  rice  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  these  countries.    Prospects  are  for  rice  production  to  in- 
crease faster  than  the  population  in  Burma  and  Thailand,  and,  hence,  for  export 
availabilities  to  increase. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  year  1957-58  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  agri- 
culture in  history  from  a  total  production  standpoint.    Output  is  forecast  at  4 
percent  above  last  year's  level.    Major  contributor  to  this  rise  is  a  9-percent 
increase  in  the  important  coconut  crop.    The  rice  crop  improved  1  to  2  percent, 
and  the  sugar  crop  is  expected  to  turn  out  about  4  percent  larger  than  the  dis- 
appointing one  of  last  year.    Production  of  most  other  crops  will  probably  show 
little  change. 

Another  agriculturally  important  country  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  which  became  independent  in  August  1957.    This  country  is  unique  in 
the  Southeast  area,  as  the  only  country  in  which  rice  is  not  the  principal  crop. 
Rubber  is  predominant.    The  1957-58  collections  of  rubber  are  expected  to  be 
637,000  metric  tons  (dry  weight),  the  same  as  in  1956-57;  likewise,  total  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  current  crop  year  remains  at  about  the  same  level  as  last 
year. 

The  Malayan  Government  has  instituted  changes  in  its  agricultural  economy 
in  the  postwar  period.    The  aim  is  to  diversify  agriculture  by  increasing  popula- 
tion of  basic  food  crops  and  reducing  the  dependence  on  imports.    However,  the 
government  is  also  promoting  greater  rubber  production.    Malaya  is  engaged  in 
extensive  replanting  with  high-yielding  varieties,  and  the  future  output  may  be 
expected  to  increase. 

General  economic  conditions. —No  major  change  in  general  economic  condi- 
tions has  occurred  in  the  past  year.    Most  if  not  all  of  the  countries  experienced 
a  deterioration  in  their  foreign  exchange  position  during  1957,  and  all  countries 
were  reviewing  their  imports  very  carefully  to  discourage  all  but  those  con- 
sidered essential.    Most  of  the  agricultural  export  commodities  produced  in  the 
area  moved  readily  into  world  markets  in  1957.    Burma  and  Thailand  exported  all 
their  surplus  rice,  rubber  found  ready  markets,  and  demand  for  coconut  products 
was  good.    However,  returns  from  these  products  were  below  expectation  while 
prices  of  import  goods,  particularly  the  heavy  goods  import  for  economic  devel- 
opment programs,  continued  to  rise. 

The  Philippines  is  the  most  industralized  country  of  the  area.    Its  industrial 
production  continues  to  climb.    The  employment  level  held  steady  in  1957,  and  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  this  respect  in  1958.    However,  foreign 
exchange  reserves  declined  steadily  throughout  the  year,  reaching  an  alltime  low 
and  causing  much  concern  throughout  the  country.    In  October,  reserves  dropped 
to  $178  million,  almost  $58  million  below  the  level  a  year  earlier.    Another  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  the  Philippines  is  the  increased  inflationary  pressure  as  evi- 
denced by  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Northeast  Asia 

Overall  agricultural  production  in  Northeast  Asia  is  expected  to  be  about  6 
percent  larger  in  1957-58  than  in  the  previous  year.    Increases  are  expected  in 
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Japan  and  South  Korea,  but  a  small  decrease  is  expected  in  Taiwan.    The  major 
element  in  this  region's  agriculture  is  Japan's  rice.    Japan's  1957-58  rice  crop, 
estimated  at  more  than  10.5  million  metric  tons  (milled),  is  the  third  consecutive 
bumper  harvest  in  that  country.    It  is  the  second  largest  crop  in  Japan's  history, 
and  exceeds  the  1956-57  crop  by  more  than  5  percent.    Some  officials  attribute 
this  high  output  to  the  adoption  of  improved  cultivation  techniques,  and  feel  that 
Japan  has  now  achieved  a  new  "normal"  level  of  rice  production. 

In  South  Korea,  rice  production  has  recovered  from  last  year's  low  level. 
Although  increases  are  indicated  for  such  important  crops  as  barley,  soybeans, 
and  white  potatoes,  the  principal  factor  in  the  improved  Korean  picture  is  the 
larger  production  of  rice,  which  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  crop  output 
in  that  country.   Agricultural  production  in  Taiwan  is  expected  to  decline  slightly. 
Modest  gains  in  the  production  of  sugar,  sweetpotatoes,  and  tea  are  more  than 
offset  by  a  small  reduction  in  the  rice  crop. 

Japan's  industrial  boom  of  1955  and  1956  continued  into  1957,  but  by  mid- 
summer there  were  indications  of  its  slowing  down.    Imports  continued  to  in- 
crease in  support  of  the  industrial  advance,  which  was  directed  toward  technolog- 
ical improvement  and  expansion  of  plant.    Agricultural  imports  have  become  a 
smaller  part  of  total  imports  than  in  years  past.    Exports  increased  also,  but 
much  less  rapidly  than  imports.    The  resulting  drain  on  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves led  the  Japanese  Government  to  undertake  corrective  measures,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "tight  money  policy,"  designed  to  retard  the  investment  boom  and 
restrict  the  flow  of  imports.    Some  results  have  already  been  registered,  and 
there  is  reasonable  prospect  that  the  deterioration  in  Japan's  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  may  soon  be  halted. 

Japan's  imports  of  major  agricultural  products,  especially  from  the  United 
States,  continued  strong  through  the  first  half  of  1957,  but  slackened  in  July  and 
August.    The  revised  import  budget  for  the  period  October  1,  1957 — March  31, 
1958,  indicates  a  rather  general  reduction  in  the  level  of  agricultural  imports 
when  compared  to  the  original  plan  for  this  period  or  when  compared  to  actual 
purchases  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.   Agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  calendar  1957  are  likely  to  exceed  the  1956  level, 
but  the  outlook  for  1958  is  less  promising.    For  the  longer  run,  however,  pros- 
pects are  generally  favorable.    Much  depends  upon  Japan's  ability  to  find  new 
markets  abroad.    If  Japan's  expanded  and  more  modernized  industrial  plant  can 
be  directed  in  larger  measure  toward  production  for  export,  the  demand  for  im- 
ported food  and  raw  materials  will  remain  strong. 

Most  agricultural  imports  into  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  come  from  the  United 
States,  chiefly  under  aid  programs.    South  Korea's  agricultural  imports  in  1957 
will  be  considerably  above  the  1956  level  because  of  the  poor  rice  crop  harvested 
in  1956.    Import  requirements  for  grains  will  be  somewhat  lower  in  1958,  but  cot- 
ton imports  are  expected  to  be  higher. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

The  combined  volume  index  of  agricultural  production  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  about  4  percent  below  the  production  levels 
attained  in  1955-56  and  1956-57.    This  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of 
drought  on  grains  and  pastures  in  Australia,  which  worsened  in  September.  In 
spite  of  the  poor  climatic  conditions,  Australia's  total  farm  output  for  1957-58 
will  still  probably  exceed  the  average  for  1952-54,  when  the  production  of  live- 
stock products  was  considerably  below  current  levels.    New  Zealand,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  enjoying  favorable  weather  and  its  overall  production  will  probably  ex- 
ceed the  1956-57  level. 

Australia.  —Insufficient  moisture  has  been  an  increasing  problem  in  Australia 
since  July  1956.    During  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  1957  lack  of  rainfall  has 
damaged  crops  and  pastures  in  such  major  producing  areas  as  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  southeastern  Queensland.    Light  and  moderate 
rains  were  reported  in  late  October  in  some  sections,  but  the  moisture  came  too 
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TABLE  17. --Australia  and  New  Zealand:    Indices  of 
agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
prewar  and  1955/56  -  1957/58 

[ 1952-54  =100] 


{J  LUl  L  1  y 

Total 

Prewar 

1955-56 

1956-571 

1957-582 

Australia 

82 

107 

107 

101 

New  Zealand 

75 

105 

107 

108 

Total 

80 

107 

107 

103 

Per 

capita 

Australia 

105 

102 

100 

92 

New  Zealand 

96 

99 

99 

98 

Total 

103 

101 

99 

94 

Preliminary.  ^Forecast. 


late  to  benefit  the  winter  grain 
crops,  which  were  either  being 
harvested  or  were  ready  for 
harvest.  The  actual  harvested 
area  of  wheat  is  expected  to  be 
down  to  1.2  million  acres — the 
lowest  since  1871.  Yields  and 
production  of  all  grains  will 
probably  be  the  lowest  since 
the  disastrous  crop  year, 
1944-45. 

Livestock  numbers  and 
meat  production,  however,  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  pro- 
viding the  Australian  Govern- 
ment authorizes  sufficient 
grain  and  feed  imports.  The 
recent  rains  are  believed  to 
have  aided  the  pastures,  but 
milk  production  is  reported  to 
be  down  about  7  percent  below 
the  1956-57  season.  Several 
large  tracts  of  land  have  re- 
cently been  made  available  for 
leasing  as  cattle  stations  in  the 
Kimberley  area  of  Western 
Australia.      Efforts    are  being 

made  to  market  higher -quality  beef  by  moving  cattle  from  the  Northern  Territory 
to  Queensland  by  motor  and  rail  transport  rather  than  the  usual  practice  of  drov- 
ing, thus  eliminating  the  great  weight  loss  which  occurs  in  the  latter  method. 

Australia's  current  balance  of  payments  position  is  good,  and  forecasts  indi- 
cate that  this  country's  financial  situation  will  continue  favorable,  provided  im- 
ports stay  at  present  levels  and  prices  of  wool  are  maintained  during  1958. 

Australian  policy  on  both  the  export  and  import  of  grains  during  1957-58  is 
still  uncertain.    On  October  25,  the  government  announced  a  licensing  require- 
ment for  the  export  of  all  feed  grains  (barley,  oats,  corn,  and  sorghum)  but  has 
made  no  move  to  restrict  wheat  exports,  except  for  the  existing  ban  on  flour 
shipments  from  New  South  Wales,  which  has  been  in  effect  for  some  weeks.  As 
of  November  15,  no  announcement  had  been  made  of  lifting  of  plant  quarantine  re- 
strictions and  other  prohibitions  on  imports  of  grains  or  feedstuffs.    It  is  re- 
ported that  imports  of  grain,  if  permitted,  will  be  limited  to  wheat  for  flour  mill- 
ing and  grains  for  processing  into  poultry  or  stock  feed  because  of  the  existence 
of  strict  plant  quarantine  regulations  against  diseases  and  weed  introduction. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  petitioned  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment for  immediate  imports  of  wheat  at  subsidized  prices,  thus  permitting  the 
sale  of  imported  grain  at  the  same  price  as  domestic  wheat.    It  is  reported  that 
some  subsidy  may  be  granted  on  imports  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  into  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  from  Western  Australia  or  overseas  sources.    As  of  late 
October,  feed  grains  were  becoming  scarce  and  prices  rising  in  New  South  Wales. 
Supplies  of  barley,  sorghum,  and  rye  were  unavailable,  and  wheat  and  poultry 
feeds  have  been  rationed. 

Reports  indicate  that  Australia  is  generally  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
drought  situation  than  it  was  in  past  years.    The  introduction  of  such  farming 
technique  as  fodder  conservation,  pasture  improvement  practices,  uses  of  trace 
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elements,  building  of  small  dams,  and  adoption  of  spray  irrigation  are  now  prov- 
ing very  beneficial  to  farmers  in  the  protection  of  crops  and  livestock. 

The  present  Wheat  Stabilization  Plan,  which  provides  price  guarantees  to 
farmers,  will  expire  as  of  July  1,  1958.    Cooperative  action  is  now  being  taken  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Wheat  Growers  Federation  for  a  review 
of  the  costs  of  production  and  formulation  of  a  new  plan  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Governments  and  the  industry  in  early  1958. 

In  mid-1957  substantial  reductions  were  made  in  freight  rates  for  grains  and 
other  nonperishable  items  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
This  resulted  in  considerable  saving  to  Australian  wheat  growers  but  will  not 
greatly  benefit  grain  exporters  during  1957-58  because  of  the  crop  shortages. 

New  Zealand. —Agricultural  production  in  New  Zealand  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher  in  1957-58  than  in  1956-57.    Sheep  and  cattle  numbers  are  con- 
tinuing to  increase.    There  has  been  some  shifting  from  dairying  into  sheep  as  a 
result  of  good  marketing  prospects  for  wool  and  meat.    Generally  favorable 
weather  in  September  resulted  in  record  milk  production  during  that  month,  and 
prospects  for  the  current  seasonal  peak  are  very  good.    The  wool  clip  is  expected 
to  increase  about  1-1/2  percent  over  last  season,  and  although  auctions  opened 
with  prices  below  last  season's,  another  successful  wool  year  is  anticipated. 
Meat  and  dairy  output  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  maintain  the  general  upward 
trend  of  the  last  several  years. 

New  Zealand's  balance  of  payments  reflected  a  sharp  increase  in  imports 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  1957-58  season.   At  the  end  of  September,  foreign 
reserve  balances  had  declined  by  £NZ  30  million  ($84  million).    For  the  first  9 
months  of  1957,  there  was  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  of  £NZ  6.2  million 
($17  million)  as  compared  to  £NZ  19  million  ($53  million)  for  the  same  period 
of  1956. 

Although  United  Kingdom  prices  for  New  Zealand  dairy  products  and  lamb 
have  been  depressed,  opening  prices  for  lamb  in  New  Zealand  markets  were 
higher  than  last  season's  and  are  believed  to  reflect  the  exporters'  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  wool  prices  and  the  expectation  that  prices  for  lamb  will  improve 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Freight  rates  on  New  Zealand  refrigerated  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
such  as  dairy  produce,  meats,  and  fruits,  were  increased  in  September  and  will 
result  in  slightly  higher  costs  for  farmers  and  exporters  during  1957-58. 

The  present  marketing  policy  is  characterized  by  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  satiability  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.    More  and  more  effort  is,  therefore, 
being  made  to  develop  markets  for  meats  and  dairy  products  in  other  areas,  such 
as  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan. 

Eastern  Europe  5 
(excluding  the  Soviet  Union) 

Crop  production  in  Eastern  Europe  this  season  is  higher  than  it  was  last 
year.    Total  farm  output,  though  lower  than  in  prewar  years,  promises  to  reach 
or  even  to  exceed  postwar  peaks.    This  increase  reflects  mainly  the  results  of 
excellent  crops  in  the  four  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin.    In  Yugoslavia,  crop 
production  reached  a  record  high-    In  the  north,  Poland  also  had  an  excellent 
harvest. 


Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  (Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation),  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Bumper  grain  crops  are 
reported  from  all  countries  ex- 
cept Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany.  Poland  had  report- 
edly one  of  the  best  grain  har- 
vests of  postwar  years.  Yugo- 
slav output  came  close  to  the 
1938  record  level.  Rumania 
may  have  had  the  largest  grain 
harvest  since  1945.  Production 
in  Hungary,  though  short  of  the 
1955  level,  is  high  above  the 
postwar  average,  and  the  same 
may  be  true  in  Bulgaria. 

Potato  production,  largely 
concentrated  in  the  north,  is 
apparently  lower  than  last 
year's  when  Poland,  by  far  the 
largest  potato  producer,  gath- 


TABLE  1  8.- -Eastern  Europe:    Relative  importance 
of  countries  in  agricultural  production  and 
population,  1955-561 


C  ountry 

Agricultural 

production 

Population 

Percent 

Pe  rcent 

7.5 

6.8 

11.9 

11.8 

East  Germany   

16.1 

16.1 

11.0 

8.9 

Poland   

26.4 

24.8 

13.4 

15.7 

13.7 

15.9 

Total  Eastern  Europe  . 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Excluding  Albania. 


ered  a  record  crop.    But  sugar  beet  production  appears  to  be  higher  than  it  was 
last  year  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany,  the  major  sugar  produc- 
ing countries.    It  is  also  up  in  Yugoslavia.    Oilseed  production  is  likely  to  be  high 
in  the  area  as  a  whole.    Tobacco  production  in  Yugoslavia  increased  by  61  per- 
cent, and  prune  production  in  that  country  recovered  sharply  from  the  low  1956 
level.    Livestock  output  in  the  area  as  a  whole  continued  to  increase. 

The  good  prospects  for  agricultural  putput  in  1957-58  are  due  first  and  fore- 
most to  generally  favorable  natural  climatic  conditions.   However,  changes  in  the 
political  and  economic  climate  last  year  also  influenced  the  agricultural  situation. 
In  Poland,  for  instance,  the  new  agricultural  policy  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this 
year's  good  harvest,  and  the  same  may  probably  be  said  for  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
Though  not  so  new,  the  policy  followed  in  Yugoslavia,  and  accentuated  in  the  past 
year,  should  also  be  credited  with  some  of  the  increase  in  crop  output  there.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  headlong  collectivization  drive  of  the  last 
months  has  been  influencing  output  unfavorably. 

Policy  changes . —State  intervention  in  peasant  farming  has  been  more  or  less 
modified  throughout  the  region.    In  some  countries,  new  agricultural  policies 
have  been  initiated  that  represent  a  significant  break  with  the  past. 

Compulsory  delivery  quotas,  abolished  in  Yugoslavia  in  195Z,  have  now  been 
fully  abolished  also  in  Hungary,  and  almost  so  in  Rumania.    They  have  been  re- 
duced in  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  and  made  easier  in  most  other  countries.    At  the 
same  time,  prices  have  been  raised  and  incentives  generally  increased.  Agricul- 
ture in  all  these  countries  is  also  receiving  more  means  of  production   than  in 
the  past. 

Forced  collectivization  has  been  abandoned  in  Poland  and  Hungary.    It  has 
been  pursued  with  less  vigor  in  East  Germany  and  Rumania.    In  Bulgaria,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  further  advanced,  and  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  pace  of  collectivi- 
zation has  recently  quickened.    In  Yugoslavia,  collectivization  came  to  a  stand- 
still several  years  ago. 

In  Poland,  most  collectives  have  been  disbanded,  and  some  state  land  is  even 
being  returned  to  private  farming,  a  step  unique  in  the  history  of  Communist  land 
policy.    In  Hungary,  the  area  in  collectives  was  more  than  halved  after  the  revo- 
lution of  October  1956;  since  then,  however,  some  collectives  have  again  been 
formed.    In  Czechoslovakia,  the  socialized  sector  now  embraces  more  than  half 
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of  the  farmland,  and  in  Bulgaria  more  than  four -fifths  of  the  arable  area,  thus 
reducing  the  private  farm  sector  to  little  importance. 

Consumption.  —Although  agricultural  output  during  1956-57  was  somewhat 
lower  than  during  the  previous  year,  the  food  situation  apparently  improved. 
This  was  mainly  because  of  heavier  imports  and  smaller  exports,  but  also  be- 
cause of  improvements  in  the  food  distribution  system. 

In  Hungary,  despite  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  revolution,  food  supplies 
improved  rather  than  deteriorated  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  as  a  re- 
sult of  aid  shipments  mainly  from  the  east  and  of  diversion  from  exports.  Ruma- 
nia and  Bulgaria  also  received  aid  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Czechoslo- 
vakia continued  to  enjoy  the  highest  living  standard  in  the  area.    Yugoslavia's  diet 
is  better  than  before  the  war  primarily  because  of  U.  S.  assistance.    In  Poland, 
consumption  has  definitely  improved,  but  in  East  Germany  food  rationing  has  still 
to  be  maintained.   After  food  rationing  was  abolished  in  Albania  at  the  beginning 
of  November  1957,  East  Germany  became  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  it  is 
still  in  force. 

Trade. — During  1956-57,  Eastern  Europe  was  a  net  importer  of  food.    In  the 
coming  season,  exports  might  well  increase,  yet  imports  are  likely  to  remain 
high.   Apart  from  the  large  import  requirements  of  such  traditional  deficit  coun- 
tries as  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  other  countries  might  continue  to  im- 
port comparatively  large  amounts  of  farm  products  in  order  to  increase  stocks. 

Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  drive  for  increased  agricultural  production  received  a  new  impe- 
tus in  1957  from  the  official  objective,  announced  by  Khrushchev  in  May,  to  over- 
come within  the  next  few  years  the  considerable  lag  behind  the  United  States  in 
the  per  capita  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products.    A  new  large  program  of 
expansion  of  the  grain,  principally  wheat,  acreage  in  Siberia  was  also  initiated. 
Weather  conditions,  however,  which  on  the  whole  favored  increased  output  in  1955 
and  1956,  were  unfavorable  in  1957.   As  a  result,  agricultural  production  suffered, 
a  setback,  though  it  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  low  1952-54  average. 

Acreage. — Total  1957  crop  area  for  harvest  was  reported  as  477  million 
acres— 4  million  less  than  in  1956.    This  small  drop  is  the  first  in  total  acreage 
since  the  war. 

Total  grain  area  reportedly  increased  by  3.7  million  acres  to  over  320  mil- 
lion acres.    Wheat  acreage,  which  did  not  suffer  from  abnormally  heavy  winter- 
killing as  it  did  in  1956,  increased  by  more  than  18  million  acres  to  a  new  record 
of  172  million  acres.    This  means,  however,  that  the  area  under  other  grain  crops, 
such  as  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  decreased  in  1957.    Corn  acreage  had  expanded 
greatly  during  the  past  2  years  in  accordance  with  the  government  program  to 
bolster  the  lagging  feed  supply.    But  it  decreased  from  more  than  59  million 
acres  in  1956  to  around  44  million  in  1957.    Soviet  statistics,  however,  distinguish 
between  corn  grown  for  grain  and  that  grown  for  silage  and  green  fodder.    It  was 
reported  that  the  acreage  under  corn  grown  for  grain  in  1957  increased  somewhat 
from  the  nearly  23  million  acres  planted  in  1956,  which  means  that  the  large  cut- 
back was  entirely  in  corn  grown  for  silage  and  green  fodder.   No  figures  have  been 
reported  as  yet  for  the  area  under  other  crops,  but  the  acreage  plan  was  fulfilled 
or  overfulfilled  for  potatoes,  sunflowers,  sugar  beets,  and  cotton. 

Weather  and  crops.  —  The  crop  year  began  auspiciously  with  a  mild  winter 
followed  by  an  early  spring  in  most  regions.   However,  a  prolonged  summer 
drought  in  many  important  regions  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  a  large  part  of  the  Ukraine,  North  Caucasua,  the  Volga  area,  and 
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Kazakhstan,  cut  crop  yields.    Weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  in  the 
spring  wheat  belt  of  Siberia  and  in  the  northcentral  and  northwestern  regions, 
with  a  heavy  concentration  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  fiber. 

Good  harvesting  weather  reduced  harvest  losses,  which  were  heavy  in  1956, 
especially  for  grain.    Yet  the  total  1957  grain  crop  is  certain  to  be  less  than  the 
record  1956  crop,  unofficially  estimated  between  115  million  and  1Z0  million 
metric  tons.    It  may  be  less  than  the  1955  crop,  unofficially  estimated  at  103  mil- 
lion to  106  million  metric  tons.    The  wheat  crop,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1955  because  of  a  larger  acreage.    Most  of  the  late  crops,  except 
potatoes,  were  also  cut  by  the  drought,  although  the  Soviet  press  carried  optimis- 
tic statements  regarding  sugar  beets.    Growing  conditions  were  also  unfavorable 
in  the  irrigated  regions  of  central  Asia,  where  most  of  the  Soviet  cotton  is  grown, 
and  some  reduction  in  the  outturn  seems  probable. 

Livestock  production. —A  considerable  rise  in  meat  and  milk  production  was 
reported  during  1957.    The  increases  in  production  are  primarily  due  to  the 
better -than-normal  feed  supply  resulting  from  generally  favorable  weather  during 
the  1956  crop  season,  an  unusually  mild  1956-57  winter,  and  an  early  arrival  of 
spring  over  much  of  the  European  part  of  the  country.    However,  with  the  passing 
months,  the  effect  of  the  summer  drought  on  pastures  and  feed  supplies  began  to 
be  reflected  in  a  declining  rate  of  increase  reported  for  milk  production  and  de- 
liveries.   A  lower  production  of  milk  during  the  coming  winter  months  than  during 
the  very  mild  1956-57  winter  is  likely. 

In  some  of  the  areas  where  feed  supplies  are  extremely  short,  there  may 
even  be  some  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  during  the  fall  and  the  coming 
winter.    This  could  result  in  a  temporary  increase  in  meat  production  and  pro- 
curements, but  in  the  long  run  it  would  represent  a  setback  to  Soviet  plans  for  in- 
creasing livestock  numbers  and  the  output  of  livestock  products. 

Supplies  and  collections. — Because  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  total  agri- 
cultural production  in  1957-58  is  likely  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  2 
years,  when  it  showed  substantial  increases.    It  will  probably  exceed,  however, 
the  average  for  1952-54.    The  important  government  grain  collections,  which 
reached  a  record  of  54  million  metric  tons  in  1956,  are  expected  to  be  consider- 
ably lower  during  the  current  season.    However,  the  carryover  from  the  large 
1956  harvest  is  probably  substantial.    Also,  good  crops  in  most  of  the  satellite 
countries  will  decrease  the  heavy  demand  from  this  source  for  Soviet  grain  in 
1957-58  compared  to  1956-57. 

Thus,  grain  supplies  available  to  the  government  for  domestic  utilization  or 
exports  to  the  Free  World  will  not  be  as  sharply  reduced  as  the  crop  outturn. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  some  Soviet  exports  of  grain,  par- 
ticularly of  wheat,  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Agricultural  policy.— The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Ministry  of  State  Farms  were  merged  during  the  major  governmental  reorgani- 
zation which  took  place  last  summer.    Thus,  the  direction  of  agriculture,  insofar 
as  the  Central  Government  is  concerned,  has  been  concentrated  in  a  single 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  headed  by  V.  M.  Matskevich.    At  the  same  time,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  government  ap- 
paratus, was  decentralized,  with  the  role  of  the  various  Republican  ministries  of 
agriculture  enhanced. 

Beginning  January  1,  1958,  small  private  holdings  of  members  of  collective 
farms  and  of  the  workers  and  salaried  personnel  will  be  relieved  of  all  compul- 
sory deliveries  of  agricultural  products  to  the  state.    Previously,  such  private 
holdings  had  been  relieved  of  compulsory  deliveries  of  grain  and  oilseeds.  How- 
ever, the  system  of  compulsory  deliveries  for  collective  farms  remains  intact. 
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Following  Khrushchev's  appeal  last  May  to  catch  up  and  overtake  the  United 
States  in  per  capita  production  of  meat  and  milk  within  the  next  few  years,  a  vig- 
orous propaganda  campaign,  with  pledges  by  farmers  to  reach  the  unrealistically 
high  goals,  has  been  waged. 

A  new  program  was  announced  for  bringing  under  cultivation  an  additional 
30-37  million  acres  of  new  land  on  top  of  the  90  million  acres  plowed  up  in  the 
east  since  1954.    The  new  acreage  is  to  be  plowed  in  the  regions  of  Siberia  less 
subject  to  droughts  than  such  dry  areas  as  Kazakhstan,  where  much  of  the  recent 
expansion  took  place.    The  projected  new  acreage,  however,  would  still  be  in  a 
zone  with  a  very  short  growing  season,  and  would  be  devoted  to  spring  grains, 
principally  wheat,  without  the  "insurance"  of  fall-sown  crops.    Some  cutback  of 
the  recently  expanded  grain  acreage  in  the  eastern  regions  would  seem  necessary 
to  provide  for  fallow  rotation.   However,  should  this  new  program  of  expansion  be 
carried  out  without  a  substantial  cutback  of  grain  acreage  elsewhere  or  a  signifi- 
cant use  of  wheat  to  bolster  the  much-needed  animal  feed  supply,  it  would  tend  to 
enhance  the  Soviet  capability  and  propensity  to  export  wheat. 

Mainland  China 

Total  agricultural  production  of  Mainland  China  in  1957-58  may  equal  or 
slightly  exceed  the  1956-57  production  level,  depending  on  the  final  extent  of  crop 
losses  from  natural  hazards.    Cotton  and  probably  peanut  production  will  likely 
be  below  the  1956  level.    Soybean  and  tobacco  production  should  be  about  the 
same.    Total  grains,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  China's  food  crops,  could 
slightly  exceed  1956  output.    Production  of  livestock  and  oilseeds,  especially  pork 
and  rapeseed,  also  exceed  last  season's  level  as  a  result  of  concentrating  efforts 
on  improving  these  badly  lagging  enterprises.    However,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  likelihood  that  1957-58  production  as  a  whole  will  improve  the  tight  supply 
situation  materially,  if  at  all. 

During  1957,  floods  and  droughts  struck  widespread  areas  of  China.  Crop 
losses,  though  heavy,  may  not  have  reached  the  serious  proportion  reported  for 
1956.   Any  chances  for  increasing  production  even  slightly  in  1957  over  1956  de- 
pends primarily  on  smaller  losses  from  natural  calamities.    There  is  little  else 
in  the  picture  except  a  possible  improvement  in  weather  conditions  that  indicates 
any  material  increase  in  production. 

Shifts  in  emphasis  on  crops  to  be  stressed  were  more  apparent  during  the 
year  than  efforts  to  increase  total  production.    As  a  result,  cotton  acreage  was 
reduced.    Corn  acreage  was  reportedly  cut  back  in  favor  of  lower -yielding  mis- 
cellaneous grains.    Presumably,  the  authorities  may  have  had  some  intent  to  shift 
emphasis  somewhat  toward  food  production  in  response  to  the  bad  food  situation 
in  1956-57. 

Since  the  1957  crop  year  began  against  a  background  of  crippling  shortages, 
a  bumper  harvest  was  especially  important.    A  good  crop  would  have  permitted 
the  regime  to  replenish  depleted  stocks  and  would  have  provided  an  improved 
economic  base  for  launching  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  in  1958.    With  such  a 
crucial  need  for  increasing  agricultural  production,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
greater  effort  would  be  forthcoming.    Surprisingly,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
happened.    On  the  contrary,  the  state  appeared  to  put  less  zeal  and  drive  behind 
agricultural  production  in  1957  than  went  into  the  vigorous  push  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction in  1956.    Slackening  effort  affected  such  important  measures  as  en- 
couraging the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  expanding  acreages,  and  improving 
irrigation.    This  suggests  that  the  regime  may  have  come  to  something  of  an  im- 
passe for  the  time  being. 
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The  deteriorating  agricultural  situation  has  been  the  subject  of  much  high- 
level  concern  and  anxiety.    Since  roughly  three -fourths  of  the  Chinese  people  de- 
pend on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  and  since  agriculture  provides  more  than  50 
percent  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  70  percent  of  all  export  items,  the  stress 
and  strain  on  the  economy  were  inevitably  severe.    Both  the  consumer  market 
and  the  industrialization  program  were  hit.    The  seriousness  of  the  economic 
situation  was  further  intensified  by  growing  inflation,  unemployment,  and  increas- 
ing dissension  between  the  people  and  the  government  authorities. 

The  Communist  officials  blame  their  economic  plight  in  large  part  on  floods, 
typhoons,  and  drought  that  struck  the  Mainland  in  1956.    Stocks  were  reportedly 
depleted  during  the  period  to  alleviate  famine  in  affected  areas.    However,  it  is 
officially  admitted  that  the  present  tight  supply  was  partly  created  or  intensified 
by  over  extending  the  use  of  resources  during  1956  in  all-out  effort  to  complete 
the  First  Five  Year  Plan  in  4  years. 

A  possible  further  contributing  factor  to  lagging  agricultural  production  is 
that  the  regime  chose  the  1955-56  period  for  an  all-out  heavy-handed  drive  to 
collectivize  agriculture.    Dispossessing  the  peasants  of  their  proprietory  interest 
in  land,  farm  equipment,  and  livestock  inevitably  disrupted  production  to  some 
degree.    Thus,  the  critical  situation  of  1956-57  can  properly  be  attributed  to 
(1)  unfavorable  weather,  (2)  major  mistakes  by  the  regime  in  planning  and  utiliz- 
ing available  resources,  and  (3)  fundamental  inherent  weaknesses  in  Chinese 
agriculture,  such  as  the  scarcity  of  good  land,  shortages  of  farm  supplies,  and  a 
backward  technology. 

Meanwhile,  the  population — now  claimed  to  exceed  600  million  and  increasing 
rapidly — continues  to  build  up  pressure  on  resources.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  Communust  regime  must  siphon  resources  from  agriculture  to  forward  its 
industralization  program,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  need  to  keep  agricultural 
production  moving  up  at  a  brisk  pace  is  vital. 

In  an  attempt  to  adjust  to  the  slow  rate  of  agricultural  expansion,  the  regime 
scaled  down  drastically  the  planned  rate  of  industrial  growth  and  adopted  instead 
a  retrenchment  policy  for  1957.    This  would  theoretically  permit  agriculture  and 
other  lagging  sectors  of  the  economy  to  catch  up  with  the  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustrial front.    Other  measures  adopted  were  a  reduction  in  exports  of  food  prod- 
ucts, a  temporary  return  to  a  relatively  free  market  for  some  items,  and  a  change 
of  policy  to  permit  individual  ownership  and  care  of  some  livestock.    Then  there 
were  the  usual  exhortations  to  increase  production  and  practice  austerity. 

These  measures  are  apparently  only  a  temporary  diversion  or  a  slight  shift 
in  emphasis  in  the  Communist  regime's  basic  program  for  building  a  modern  in- 
dustrial complex.    This  program  would  first  develop  industry,  especially  heavy 
industry,  and  pay  for  industrial  development  by  drawing  resources  from  the 
broad  but  backward  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 

During  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  nearly  8  times  as  much  money  was  budgeted 
for  building  industry  as  was  allocated  for  agriculture.    Some  slight  modification 
of  this  ratio  now  appears  to  be  impending,  which  will,  if  made,  mean  more  in- 
vestment going  into  agriculture.    But  industrial  development  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  major  emphasis.    Any  shifting  of  resources  from  building  up  industry 
runs  contrary  to  the  regime's  hopes  and  aspirations  and  will  be  made  grudgingly. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  regime  may  not  have  any  acceptable 
alternative  to  making  some  concessions  on  this  point. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  since  taking  over  the  Mainland  in  1949  the  Communists 
have  had  the  benefit  of  gains  in  agriculture  from  the  low  level  of  production  that 
followed  the  end  of  a  war  and  the  period  of  economic  instability.    This  recovery 
can  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  peasants  and  their 
proved  ability  as  cultivators  even  under  adverse  circumstances.    The  upward 
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trend  has  possibly  been  augmented  by  massive  application  of  recruited  and  di- 
rected labor  teams  applied  to  doing  jobs  that  get  quick  results,  that  make  lavish 
use  of  human  labor  but  require  comparatively  little  capital. 

The  regime  has  reached  or  soon  will  reach  a  point  where  such  labor- 
intensive  measures  as  increasing  the  use  of  natural  fertilizers,  improving  small- 
scale  irrigation,  reclaiming  small  plots  of  land,  and  increasing  double  cropping 
will  not  bring  about  much  additional  production.    Further  gains  will  require  large 
outlays  of  capital  investments  for  developing  an  adequate  domestic  chemical  fer- 
tilizer industry,  for  constructing  large-scale  multi-purpose  dams,  and  for  gener- 
ally improving  agricultural  technology,  which  would  include  providing  and  using 
chemicals  and  modern  medicine  to  control  losses  from  insects  and  diseases 
among  crops  and  livestock. 

The  regime  has  outlined  an  ambitious  agricultural  development  program  call 
ing  for  major  and  expensive  efforts  but  only  a  start  has  been  made.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  officials  will  or  can  supplement  human  labor  sufficiently  with  the 
necessary  investment  capital  required  to  modernize  Chinese  agriculture. 
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